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AUTHOR'S: PREFACE. 


is with some degree of pleasure I look upon this, the first Part of “The Cuttors’ 

Practical Guide to the Cutting and Making every kind of Garment ;"" for while 

T have done my utmost to make the work as complete as possible, so as to 

bo of the greatest service to the cutter in daily practice, the publishers have brought it out 

in a style and finish which not only maintains their ropatation, bat exools, T think, any 
previous effort, 

Tk bas been my aim to placo before my follow craftsmen illustrations, dixgrams, and 
doacriptivo lottorpress of ourrent stylos, with the safest and best systems (according to my 
judgment) of the present day for producing thom. In doing so 1 have bad very material 
help from some of the best specialist catters in London; so that the special garments 
introduced in this work must be of great service to the cutter, as these give more trouble 
than the everyday class of orders. 

It will be noticed I have mado a few altoestions in the Trousor System, chiefly to 
simplify ond, if possible, maku it plainer, and thas in my opinion improve it, although the 
principles are the same as in tho “Federation Prize Essay.” Thus, it will bo soon, my 
endoavour bas been to produce a work of real practical utility—one which would bo a 
genuine help to the cutter amidst the worries of a pecaliar and trying profesvion, In 
doing so I have left controversial subjects almost, if not entirely, ont of the work, 


If in this I have succeeded, and so placed the means of self-help within the reach 
of many, who, struggling amidst doubt and anxiety, aro all the more eagerly secking for 
light in the study of their profession, I shall be amply rewarded. 
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PUBLISHERS PREFACE 


TO THE 


| THIRD EDITION. 


tho rosult—a vory largo edition having been disposed of. Very rarely, if over, has n ‘ 
work so comprehensive been published in connection with the art of eutting. or 
though nominally a work on Juvenile Cutting, it embraces nearly every garment mado by tailors, 
Besides aystoms for and troatises on Trousers and Vests, systems for Morning Coste and Dress 
Coats, it also deals with Military Garments, Liveries, and many other garments, all worked out by 
fa system which has now become well nigh universally popalar, a special feature of the work 


boing its boautifully engraved illustrations and diagrams. We have had very many indications 


that the work is highly appreciated by all who havo procured it, and many testimonies might be 


recorded if that were necessary. This Third Edition has been prepared in all ite original complete 


1 ness. With such « work in their possession neither the inexperienced student nor the cutter in full 


practice should feel any difficulty in producing any of the garments treated and illustrated in this 


work, 


THE JOHN WILLIAMSON COMPANY, LIMITED. , 
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Cutter's Practical Guide 


CUTTING AND MAKING 


JUVENILE GARMENTS. 


Juvenile and Youths’ Clothing. 


‘Tuilors generally do not view this important 


be 
ings, as, owing to the koon competition brought to 


ich of tho profession with the most kindly feel- 


dour by th 
necossarily kept low ; so that whilst many people do 
not object to pay @ good price for their own gar 


nade ‘houses, the prices are 


ments, yet anything approaching a correspondingly 
proportionate figure for the juveniles would be eon 


sidered mostesorbitant ; so that it will be necessary 


for those who aspire to clothe # 


ning race to 


be very expert in the matter of economy in over 


detail, and by its means be ablo to produce gar 


ments at a reasonable figure, and ut the same tin 


yield a living profit, A large one should never be 
‘attempted, us the tailor Is sufficiently handicapped 


by the log to allow o! 


\¥ liberty boing taken with 
the price, Novertheless, although the immediate 
profit may not bo large, yet this branch is well 


worth the attention of every tailor desirous of 


building up & rasttxa connection; for, by care- 


fully catering for the wants of the boys, they are 


likely to think of “their tailor” after the lead 
cast aside, and they are in a position to 


ir own attire, so that, in addition to the 


strings a 


order th 
large amount of trade to be done at a reasonable 
profit, there is & connection to be built up, which 
must prove very heueficial to the firms who give 
this ranch their earoful study. 

‘The systems as Ind down in this work have been 
arranged with a view to simplicity and aceurac 
and may be relied upon {0 produce smart a 
clean-fitting garments for the majority, and at the - 


PI 


sane time admitting of that ease or growing 
room most parents are anxious to impress on your 
Jas u positive necessity when giving the order, 
{the wore is very wide it will be 
as well to viow it more asa treatise on practical 
cutting, adapted to youths and juveniles, than as a 


As the seop 


pure and simplo juvenile work; accordingly we 


all endeavour to explain such principles ns will 


stand the t 
of all th 


quently pointed out that a knowledge of anatomy 


tof meeting the vastly ditferent wants 


seven ages of man, It has beon fre 
and mathematies is of very great service to the 
cutter, and as we shall endeavour to show every 


pluse of selence or art that can be brought to bear 


n the developinent of our profession, these must 
occupy a pr 
will take a brief glance 


nent position, 
\t 


Accardingly, we 


Anatomy, Figures 1 ang 2, 


And its practical use to the tailor, in helpi 


him to fastion a fitting covering for the image 
Goa. It is not our intention to describe th 


ation of the skeleton in detail, but rather to point 
out stich traths as will by of svxyice to us ax tailors, 


and foremost amongst these comos the fnet that 


there urv certain portions of the skeleton or frame- 


work which always remain near the surface ; that 
is, in a thin man the bones may be felt very plainly 
at these places, and, no matter how fat the person 
till only 


covered by u comparatively very thin portion of 


may become, thése particular parts are 


skin, as compared with other parts of the bedy 


‘These parts ure all marked with « ross on 


bis tl 
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Figures 1 and 2. 


‘They are as follows:—1. The shoulder joint, 
where the top of arm bone, collar bone, and 
shoulder blade meet ; 2. Fach side of the elbow ; 
3. Each side of the wrist; 4. The spine, from top 
tobottom; 5. Tho hip bone; 6. The top of thigh 
bone, or hip joint; 7. The joint of knee; 8 ‘The 
knee cap; 9. The shin bone, and others which are 
not necessary for the tailor to deal with. ‘These 
will prove of great interest to the student, showing 
him that whatovee the size of the individaal these 
parts remain the same, and that when one part of 
the body is not in proportion to the other part the 
allowance must not be made at those parts where 
the bones come so near the surface as in the above 
instances, and consequently form the best starting 
points on which to bases system. 

‘The inner dotted lines on these figures show the 
amount of muscle, in addition to which there is a 
thin layer of fat as woll as the skin, Before we 
leave this subject there are one or two points 
worthy of our attention and study in 


The Joints and their Movements, 


Ax a knowledge of their actions enables us to 
mow the possible from the impossible. A joint is 
formed by the junction of two bones, the extromi- 
tics of which are perfectly adapted to each other, 
and every perfect joint consists of five parts, each 
of which has its function to perform. Tt is not 
ou intention to treat with each part separately, 
1s such would be beyond the application of anatomy 
to tailoring, but when wo have to deal with the 
various kinds of joints, we have w subject which is 
of great interest to the tailor, There ure 


Three kinds of perfect Joints. 


‘The gliding joints which twist upon each other ; 
they are composed of small, square bones, forming 
arches, the simplest form of which is found in cols 
and snakes; they aré found in the-back bone, the 
arch of the foot and the wrist. The nest is the 
hinge, or swing joint, which moves to and fr0, 
but has no side movement, the simplest illus- 
tration of which is the bingo of a door which 
moves only two ways, to and fro, swinging 


| 


these are usually the sccond and third joints of 
each member, thus, the second and third joints of 
the leg would be the knee and ankle ; the second of 
the arm is the elbow; the second and third 
knuckles of the fingers and toes. If, for the sake 
of illustration, you try the second joint of the finger, 
you will find it can only bend backwards and for- 
wards; there is no sideways bend from the 
kanekle; all movements of that kind must come 
from the first joint, which leads us to the third 
kind of joint, viz., the ball and socket, or universal 
joint, which permits of great freedom of movement, 
in fact, moving all ways, They are mostly found 
fat the commencement of a member, as at the 
shoulder, which is the froest of all joints; the hip 
joint, which is slightly limited or restricted in 
some of its movements; the wrist, which is w 
complication of the ball and socket and gliding 
joints; the knuckles at the roots of the fingers, 
which enable the fingers to spread out; the roots 
of the toes, 4c. If the reader will experiment with 
the various members of his own body he will readily 
fix this in his memory. As an illustration of the 
use of a knowledge of the movements of the ¥ 
joints, we may take that of a figure on horseluck; 
“it is a common belief that the knee bends inwards, 
80 as to cling to the horse, hence many systems 
have the centre line shifted 1, 14, or 2 inches 
further from the front of fly line to produce this 
style of trousers; now, a knowledge such ws wo are 
treating of shows such a movement to be impossi- 
ble; the outward to allow of the horse 
being between the logs, comes from the hip joint, 
which is of the ball and socket kind, whilst the 
‘only movement the kneo is capable of is 
as an ordinary hinge; hence, it will be seen the 
correct way to open the legs of # pair of trousers to 
make them follow the figure is to alter the angle at 
which the logs join the body, still letting the centre 
line start from the same spot. By this method the 
legs are kept straight, and the feet are made much 
more open than the knees, which has been proved 
by practical experience to be correct. 

Those are some of the practical lessons to be 
obtained froma study of the haman anatomy ; they 
‘re, we think, very important ones, and should be 
remembered, as they help us very materially in 
dealing with special garments and abnormalities 
such as the 


ois, 
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Corpulent Type of Figure, 


Which, althonzh ‘vastly increased in size, yet has 
only the smallest amount at the sides and back, 
fully two-thirds, or even more of the corpalency 
going on the front. Boys very frequently partake 
of this build, especially the juveniles, but this will 
be readily gathered from the following table, which 
shows 


The Development of Growth, 


From 24 years of age to 20, and which has been 
compiled and tested in the course of our practical 
experience at the cutting board. Tt has been 
arranged in accordance with the average age of 
18 given size and height, which will, we have no 
doubt, be helpful to the teaile generally, as it often 
happens that the cutter has to execute his orders 
from the most meagre measures which have been 
taken by parents, and which are frequently more 
misleading than otherwise, 


Scale of Proportionate Measures. 
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That this scale will bo usefal wo have no doubt, 
and by working from it much better results can be 
obtained than by any divisions of the breast measure, 

| for itis bused on what has long been an acknow- 
edged fact, that at birth the head is nearly one- 
fourth the total huight of body, whilst at 7 or 8 it 
Dears the relation of oneseventh, and at 16 it beurs 
the same relative proportion as in the adult, which 

| iw differently cormputed at from 1 to 7% to 1 to & 
| Acareful examination of this seale will also show 
hhow short the legs are in childhood as compared 
with the relations they bear as the child grows into 
| the youth and the youth to 
| Ie wil also be noticed that between the age of 2 


man, 


and 4 the child grows in height very rapidly, gain- 
ing 9 inches in height as compared with 2 in the 
chest, a rate which is much in advance of his 
development in after years, and it will be well if 
all who wish to make juvenile elothing « speciality 
| carefully study this table, us it shows most ac- 
curately the development of growth, from the baby 
to the young man, and, although different physiolo- 
gists give various results of their observations, yot 
‘we believe sutch divergencios as exist betwoon their 
tables may be traced to the varying conditions 
under which they were taken; still, the table as 
given will be found correct for the average English 
| youth. 


| Artists’ Relative Proportions. 


From the very eatliest records of art and artiste 

‘we find the figure has been divided by them into so 

many parts, and by careful observation and measure 

ments taken on a large number they have worked 

| out « series of relative proportions, which should be 

of service to the tailor in producinga model pattorn, 

Consequently we take the following from one of the 

‘best works pablished on this subject, entitled 
“Anatomy for Artists,” by Dr. Pau :— 


Proportions of the Human Figure. 


“Pam Hoax Fiovms is $0 wonderfully eon- 
structed that many parts agree with each other in 
measurement—ey., the head and span, hand and 
face, nose and thumb, e.; thus it is possible to 
use various parts in measuring the figure. In this 

| table of proportions the unit is the head. 


APRS ae 


I 
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“For me Fiourr.—When standing erect, the 
complete figure measures seven to seven and a half 
heads, When raisod upon the toes, the height is 
ight heads; the Intter is the moro practical, from 
Its giving the complete length of leg, and is easily 
divided—ey,, take a lino rather longer than desired 
length of figure; halve and quarter it; then halve 
the quarters into cighths of the line ; this gives full 
length of the figure, For standing position, remove 
half of the lowest eighth, then the points of a 
figure seven and a half heads will be found. ‘Those 
‘are nbout the same in both sexes. 

“Tum Heaas Provan ts Sraamersicat, 7H 
Tiuves wetxa Revensen, Tho pubic one is the 
oof the figure, ‘The stretehed-out arms give 
the height, the half is from pit of neck to tip of 
fingers, und is the same as from pabie bone to tip 
of toos. Thus we have three equal divisions of four 
heads in length. 


cen 


((a) Pit of neck, to tip of 
fingers. 
4 Hans cx Laxorn < (#) Top of head, to pubio 
| bone. 
(0) Pubie bone, to toes. 


(1. Head, to nipples. 
| 2 Nipples, to end of 
trank. 
(2 8. End of trunk, to bump 
of tibia. 
4, Bamp of tibia, to ex- 
tended toes. 
5. Width of shoulders 


2 Hraps Loxo, 
on | oF Prove 


(Top of shoulder, to elbow. 
Elbow, to first knuckle. 

Pit of neck, to navel. 

From bottom of pectoral, 
to base of abdome 

From hase of abdomen, to 
top of knee. 

From bump of tibia, to 
top of instep. 

| Width of chest under arm- 

| _ pits 
Width across thighs at 
trocanters. 

From acromion process, 
to wcromion process, 


Distaxces ov anout 14 
Heap ex Lesorm 


1 Heap on 8ras or Lexoru 


‘Top of howd, to chin, 
in, to nipples. 

ippies, to navel. 

‘avel, to base of publo 
bore 

Base of pubic bone, to 
middle of thigh. 

Middle of thigh, to bump 
of tibia. 

Bump of tibia, to bottom 
of solens. 

| Bottom of ‘soleus, to tip 

| of toes, 

Between nipples, hollows 
‘of laviclos, and spines 
of itinm, 

And length of buttook. 


Drstaxces or 1 Heap < 


4 Hean—Nook, knoe, ote. 


A reference to figure 2.A will show the relation 
the head boars to the other parts of the body in the 
avorago well-made figure, ns above referred to, and 
which will be readily gathered is 7} heads makes 
up the total height, the 8 heads theory being only 
correct in w vory small nimber of eases, and when 
the person is very tall, in which ease it will 
generally be found the legs are long in relation to 
the other parts. ‘The Venases and Apollos are 
generally looked upon as the highest ideals of 
proportion sculptors have ever produced, they are 
the statues that for ages have charmed the world, 
‘and have been looked upon as masterpieces of art ; 
these all fall short of 8 heads, varying from 7} to 
7} heads; consequently there can be little doubt 
that 74 times the length of the head is the truest 
proportion. Vitrivins deseribes proportion as the 


‘equal measurement of the various constituent parts, 
in the existence of which symmetry is found to 
or ‘Thus the distance from the tip of the 
finger Lo the tip of the finger, when the arms are out, 
stretched, equals the height, 

Now, although a knowledge of theso relative 
Proportions are of great service both to the artist 
‘and the tailor, it has long since been an as- 
knowlodgod fact that they must not be relied on too 
implicitly; for example, in measurements taken 
bby one of our best artists, with a view to test the 
accuracy of “the length of extended arms equals 
the height theory,” it was found that out of 84 
persons measured, 54 were found to he long armed, 
24 short-armed, and six only whose extended arms 
exactly equalled the total height. ‘The greatest 
‘excess was in the case of a carpenter, whose aris 
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excooded his height by5 inches, whilst the other 
fextrome was an architect whose arms wore 4 
inches shorter than his height Thus it will be 
seen these divisions must not be relied upon too 
implicitly, for 


The Art of the Tatlor 


Consists more in dealing with abnormalities, and 
bringing them us nearly in appearance to these 
{deals of proportion ; henee it is not only necessary 
for us to know what constitutes a proportionate 
figure, but also by the measures we take and the 
peculiarities of form we notice, to be able to detect 
wherein each customer varies from proportion, and 
by thus toning down the abnormalities to produce 
the most suitable garments for each customer. Te 
issuch work that transforms the seience of tailoring 
to an art, and if we wish to rank as artist tailors 
and rise in our noble profostion, those are the lines 
‘on which we must act and not use one pattern 
indisoriminataly for all of w given size, and so 
produce the mune style of garment, irrespective of 
the customer's poeuliarities. Tt may be urged the 
pressure of business will not allow safficient time for 
this, which is doubtless tru in many eases but if 
‘we aspire to reach the top of the ladder of fame it is 
the only way it ean be attained, and as there is 
always plenty of room in the upper stories of our 
profossion for really good men, whilst the lower 
branches are always too crowded, wo ean only 
exhort our readers to im high, and, by diligent 
application and study, master every problem 
‘connoctod with our calling, and make themselves 
worthy of the highsst position the trade ean offer. 

‘This, we think, will be sufficient of anatomy to 
fally oxplain all there is to be learnt in connection 
with it and tailoring, so we will now tam our 
attention to another seience, viz., 


Geometry, 


Or that beanch of mathematies which investigates 
the relations, properties and measurements of solids, 
surfaces, Hines, and.angles ; consequently, any system 
of entting is, strictly speaking, a development of 
geometry, for the whole thing is arranged by taking 
certain measures of the body, and, by the aid of 
lines, eirves and angles, to produce a pattern that 
‘shall be » fitting covering for the surface of the 


body. Taken, however, in the light in which it is 
generally viewed, there is one fact which must 
always be of use tothe tailor in his daily practice, 
and that is t> know the relation the diameter bears 
to the circumferoncs of a true circle; this has 
been deduced to the following proportions, which, 
for all practical tailoring purposes, are sufficiently 
correct. It isas follows:—A trifle under » third, 
or in the relation of 7 to 22, or as 113 is to 355; of 
course, it is quite useless far us to go into fractions, 
zis quite near cnongh for any use we may put it to, 
and means that if the eireamferenee be divided 
in 22 equal parts, the diameter would be seven of 
those parts; this will be valuable knowledge in 
dealing with such soctions as the neck, soye, ete, 

‘The dogrees at which the various angles are 
Arawn need not be studied, as the tailor always has 
his square and chalk handy, which are quito 
sufficient to enable him to draw a line at any angle 
he may choose; in fact, it is so genorally the 
custom of the trade to go down 9 and ont 1, or 
down 12 and ont 3, and s0 on, in order to produce 
fan angle of any given degra, that we shontd only 
‘be adding imystery to a vory simplo matter, and 
from which no compensating improvement wonld 
acorns, and as such is not our intention, it being 
rather our aim to simplify simplicity than to 
produce a complicated work of tise only to the few. 

‘Thorn ix one other geometrical fact worth onr 
noting as being of uso to the euttor; vix., that all 
points of a circle are the same distance from its 
contre, so that if wo wish to draw a part of 1 circle 
by swooping it will be the samo distance at all 
points from the contre; these are the practical 
Tessons of geometry and anatomy, Not mach, you 
will say! still, of great valne in daily practice, 
and we especially commend them to the eareful 
‘consideration of the reader. 


Art. 


So much might be said on this topie that we feel 
swe should be overlooking a most important factor 
in successful cutting if wo did not make some 
allusion to it, for not only must we have the scams 
to run in gracefal curves and devoid of all sharp 
angles, ete., but they must be also arranged so as 


to bring ont the spocial points of beauty which 
exist in a more or less degree in every figure, as 
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‘well as toning down other prominent points which 
detract from its graceful appearance. As regards 
the production of harmony and grace in outline, we 
do not know of anything better to illustrate how 
this principle Is applied than 


Hogarth’s Line of Beauty, 


And which may be advantageously introduced to 
the outline of almost every garment at somo part 
or other, and eortainly the principle involved in it 
is most valunble, as it teoms with grace at every 
Part. This is illustrated on plate 24, und it will 
astonish the student to see how often it recurs in 
Almost every graceful object. Thon, again, the 
question of colour must always oceupy an importa 
Place in the consideration of every entter, and may 
tbe briefly stated, as all those colonrs which attract 
the light, such as white, ote., apparently increase 
the size of the figure, whilst all dark ones, such as 
|] black, ete., ave the opposite offect. Patterns 
of the material also have a great affect; stripes 
| add to the height or width of the figure wearing 
” them, according to the direction in which they 
ran; thus, a stripe running up and down the 
figure adds to the height, while one with the 
stripes running weross has the opposite effect, 
viz., of nding to the width and detracting from 
the height, an etfect which is anything but desirable, 
Large checks add to the size of the figure without 
adding to the height, and are not generally con- 
sidered suitable for youths. Wo shall, however, 
return to this subject again, so we will pass on. 

The principles of cutting conts.are fally explained 
by us in Part 2 of “The Cutter’s Practical Guide 
to the Cutting Board,” which treats of all kinds of 
Body Conts, and as vests are similar to coats it 
would be superfluous for us to go over them again ; 
trousers also having been treated of fully in the 
“National Work on Trouser Cutting," Vol. L, we 
‘will at onee proceed to consider the method of 


as Taking the Measures. 


This should always be done carefully and 
methodically, for however good @ system may be, 
if the measures are not taken eorreetly it is moral 
impossibility for tne garments eut by them to ft, 
so that too mueh eare eannot be taken in thie 


direction. It should also be borne in mind that 
most parents desire their children's garments to fit 
| tien cat, yeh, aie sume tie, to hang grace- 
fally, nnd it has always been our custom to find out 
at the time of measuring the degree of ease desired ; 
it being comparatively easy ut this stage to gather 
your customer's views in this direction, which often 
considerably. 
‘The measures we advise to bo taken are as 
follows -— 


Fox Coars. 


| 1. The depth of seye at back, which may be 
obtained as follows: Place the tapo over the 
shoulders, sadille fashion, down in front of both 
arms, and back under the arms close up to the 
armpit till they mect in the centre of back, as 

shown on figures 3 and 4, at which point muke a 

mark with a piece of pipe clay, as at B, figure 4, 
| care being taken to see that the tape, in crossing 
the back, rans neither up nor down, keeping it us 
nearly as possible level, taking the floor as a yuide; 
measiare to be taken from A to B. 

2, Length from collar seam to natural waist, 
| & Length from collar searn to fall length desired. 

4. Width across back, with the urm resting at 
the side, as if taken with tho arm raised, it makes 
the back too wide, Now lift the arm up, carry it 

| well forward, and give it w decided bend at tho 
elbow, after which continue the measure on from 

| 5. Centre of back to elbow. 

| 6 Contre of back to hand. 

7. Now take the width across chest from the 
front of right seye to front of left seye, F to E, 

| figure 3. 

8. Tength of front shoulder, from collar seam at 
back to bottom of seye in front, which may be 
easily obtained by placing the fingor undor the arm, 
| from A to D, 

9. From mark made at depth of seye at B, over 
the shoulder at C, and down in front of arm to the 
level of soye in front at D. ‘This is the over shoulder 
measure. 

10. Size of chest taken fairly close. 

LL, Size of waist taken in the same manner, 

| 12. Size of seat taken in the same manner, 

Measures 10 and11 should be taken over the vest 
‘only for all kinds of garments, variations being 
easily made for different styles. 
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Fon Vests. 

18. Length from nape of neck to opening required 
(not to the top button), 

14. Continned on to fall length, and where no 
jacket is ordered it will be necessary to take the 
size of chest, waist, and the four direct measures, 
1, 7, 8, 9, those published in the seale, page 3, may 
be used when the customer is fairly proportionate, 


Fon Tnousens. 


15, ‘The full length of side. 


16. neg. 

17. The size of waist, 

Se Seat, 

1. » jy thigh (tight), both dress and 
nndross sides, 

20. 1 knee, fashion width. 


al, » bottom, 


For Burecuxs. 


92. ‘The longth of side, from top to knee. 


28. 4, to knee from eruteh, 
m4. aml 
26. yy alt bottom, ote., from eruteh. 
26, Sizw of waist. 
QT. yy Beat 
2B. y, 4 thigh, (tight,) dress and undress sides. 
29.44 knoe, 
80, 4, 4 small. 
BL, 5, calf and bottom, 
Fon Sim. 
82. Size of neck. 
33.4, yy chost, 
Bh. ss op Waist, 
35. Length of sleove. 
36. 4, body required. 


When they will probably stand in the order book 
as follows: every detail likely to be of service to 
you being obtained from the customer at the time 
of measuring and entered in the order book :— 

S.B, Lounge, 2 x flaps, ticket laps, 1 out b. left, 
1 in b, right, 7, 18, 28, 58, 17, 274, 6%, 11, 14%, 80, 
2, 81. 

Step collar Vest, W.P., guard hole 2and 3, 9, 
a. 
FER, side pockets. 

37, 27, 26, 31, 18, 194, 16, 16. 


Breeches, F.F., x pockets, scat strapped and 
lined chamois, 28, 12, 14, 16}, 26, 31, 18, 19}, 114, 
10, 114 

Shirt.—134, 90, 27, 97, 974, 31. 


As will be seen these measures are nich the 
same as those usually taken, the principal addition 
being Nos. 1, 7, 8 and 9, and which come undet 
the heading of Dimncr Mrasvars, and despite the 
‘dea that many people have of being able to take 
these correctly, we fail to ste the difficulty, os the 
way suggested is at once both simple and effective, 
and as the best of systomns will produce but poor 
results in the hands of indifferent workmen, this 
will prove no exception with thei, but in the 
hands of an intelligent tailor wo are positive of the 
success of the method, far beyond any plain and 
simple breast measure plan, The parpose for which 
these extra measures are taken are as follows: No, 1 
and 8, find the depth of seye and fix the balanoo in 
accordance with the requirements of the figure ; 
No. 7 is to locate the seye in its proper position in 
relation to the front and back, and No. 9 is nsel to 
uscertain the height of shoulder or what is perhaps 
better known as the shoulder slope. 
these measures can be applied direct to the draught 
and as they are taken over the ggarment it will not 
bbe necessary to allow anything for seams. 

Tn such garments ag fasten up to the neck it 
would be advisable to supplement thess incustires 
with the size of neck and the height of front, which 
may be fixed as follows: Plico the tape at collar 
seam behind and measure down the front to any 
point fancy may dictate, say 12, and having noted 
this quantity keep the tape fixed at this latter point 
12, release it from the back and bring the tape trp 
to the front of neck which measures applied direct 
‘will effectually find the height of neck in front. 
Having thus carefully considered the various 
measures and the qualities possessed by each, we 
will pass on to give the proportion they usally 
war to the breast measure in a person whose height 


Bivery. owe of 


agrees with and is in general proportion to his, 


chest measure, 

In the majority of figures these four meastires 
dear A KEEATION TO THE BREAST measite as 
follows : 

‘The depth of soye, one fourth, 

‘The front shoulder, } inch more than . 


_—s@hsene. 


4 
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‘The eross chest, 1 inch less than }. 
And the over shoulder, 1 inch less than half 


Another Way of Proving these 


Ts to take 4 seye and } natural waist for the seye 


depth, the front shoulder st this quant 
twelfth breast and J an inch, the 
adding these two together and dodueting 1} times 
by } of the 
natural waist, and the seross chest measure in the 


plus one 


wor shoulder by 
the shoulder slope previously fixe 


sume way as ubove, for example, a 36 breast with 


naturil waist at 18 and seye at 18 w 


follows: { 


d be as 
oye and } natural waist equal 9, this 


quantity plus onetwelfth breast and} inch 12j. 
These two added together equal 214 loss 13 times 
shoulder slope 44 equal 17, across chest 1 inch less 
than } equal 8, so that these four measures ean be 
din this manner if no opportunity oceurs 


caloulat 


for measuring and the seale is not at hand. In 
such a case, however, it is better wo have a set of 
Block patterns to use from, drafted out to the 
measures in this scale which will be found quite 
reliable and better than ealeulated divisions of the 
breast, as it is a generally recognised fact that 
various breast measures have different churaoter- 
istios, each of which has been specially treated of 


in this seale. 


THE SYSTEM 


FOR PRODUSING THE VARIOUS GARMENTS. 


Wo do not think 
Appropriate garment than 


The Shirt. Dias. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 


Hogin by drawing line 0,86, and mark 
Make 0 to 24, | neck aud 


the length 
1 
raw a Tine 
1. 0103, 
b more than } neck and draw the gorge 
keeping it 
, or if a guide is wanted, draw a lin 


desired. 


to, } breast; come dow 


orn O to Qf, J nate 


waist to find top*of shoulder, and 


across to top, und shape shoulder from 2} t 
4 an ine! 


shown from points 


Mastrat 


24 to 8 and midway between these two points 
0 to 9 is } breast, draw a 
ta } breast and 


hollow it 4 of an ineh. 


line neross to 114, makin, 


inches 


for u moderately elose-fitting shirt or 3 inches 
a 1 in, 


line at 9 ag at point 1, and shape side seam to taste 


looser stylo, hollow seye by eomi 


or fancy, allow 2 inches all down either side of the 


front to avoid having a seam at the pleats for 


button holes and button stand, or if a white shirt is 


desired cut it to allow of a front being inserted as 


per dotted line, whieh may be varied to taste. 


The Yoke. Diagram 2, 
Is out by the frout; raising the tok neck half the 
distanoe from O to 3, and outting it} inch wider wt 
seye, as per diagram, the buck part should be out 


allowed, 
will be too small. The bott 
shaped to taste 


herwiso the neck 


may be 


Tho back is also cut from the front taking it 
seross straight from the shoulder point and leaving 

7 1 
Hhowtd be fitted in 
8 good inch and the bottom made about 2 inches 


a good 24 


entre of hack to be jth 
or pleated into the yoke, tho se 


longer than the front 


The Sleeve. 


Draw line 0, 9, 0, 17; 0 to 2} is the same as the 
distance from 9 to 11} of the forupart, 0 to 9 is the 
half soye plus whatever is desired to be loft for 
falness or pleats on the shoulde: 


24 to 17 is the 


length of sleeve less the width of 


yoke and length 
of cuff; and the wrist as at 17, 6 to taste varying 
to the fulness desired to be put into. the 
Both par 


aceordin 
wristband. 


the sleeves are cut alike, 


= ee 


Ee 
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24, 17 being ont on the erease, and in 
putting it into the armhole point 9 goes to 11} of 
tho forepart being just at the under arm seam. 

The cuff, Dia. 5, may be reproduced either by the 
inch tape for the 36 size or graduated tapes for the 
smaller sizes. The collar, Dis. 6, is an ordinary 
band, and is eut on the lines of a stand collar ; 
raw line 0, 15 the length of neck plas 1 inch 
to allow of it buttoning. 0 to TJ half this quantity, 
come up at either end 1 inch, and shape the 
bottom edge by « gridual curve touching the line 
for about 2 or # inches on either side of point 7), 
finish by making the width of the band to any 
width desired. Binders are sometimes put round 
the armholes, being eut the samo shape as the shirt 
fat that part and are morely pitt on to strengthen 
the shirt there, and relieve it of some of the wear. 
Many variations may be introdnced into the 
details of finish, Se. such as a turn down collar, 
‘&e,, 6, but these we leave for personal adaption, 
feeling asitred that any cutter of ordinary in- 
telligence will be able to master this having once 
grasped the system whieh will act as a foundation 
for him to start from, 

We now coma to one of the most important 
parts in connection with the work, viz.: 


‘THE LOUNGE SYSTEM. 
Dia. 7. Figs. 6 & 7. 


Commence by drawing line 0, 29 and mark off 
the various stutions on it as follows: 0 to 9 depth 
of seye, 0 to 17 natural waist, 0 to 29 length of 
jacket required plas J inch for seams, point 34 is 
fixed to taste, but asa rule inay be made about J 
inch more than § of 0, 9; draw lines at right 
angles toall these points and mark off 0 to 34 neck, 
or if the neck meastire has not been taken, make it 
4 of the half waist; st the back piteh which is 
abont 1 or 14 below line $}, mark off the width of 
back plis scams. In the seale the seams are 


allowed on the buck so that when working from it, 
it will not be necessary to allow them beyond the 
quantities given, bat when working from the 
‘measures taken on the edstomers this nrust be done 
or the back will be produced narrower than was 
anticipated. Hollow the buck at waist g to 4 inch, 
rrunningout to the line at bottom ; on line at 9, mark 


off the chest measure and from 2 to 24 inches, 
varying thia quantity according to the substance of 
the matorial, allowing the fall 2} inches over breast; 
if the material is thick or if it is of medium weight 
allow 2 inches; of this about 1 inches are co 
inder being an amount af 
room loft for expansion af the body when breath. 
ing, &e., and for ease. Now come back from 20 to 
neasure which finds the frontof 


sumed in seams, the rein 


12 the ueross chest 


The Neck Point. 


Deduct the width of buck meck from the front 
shoulder measure, and sweep by it from point 12; 
1c to this and sweep again by point 20, and 
wor these ares interseet or ross each other 


point. 
Mor measure is the next to bo 
applied, the mothod of doing 60 he'ng to deduet 
whatever the back monsares from 9 in « diagonal 
measure to thy oaller seam, pat the remainder 
at point 12; put th fager én the tape 1) inchos 
up and sweep again, this xives tho slope of shoulder, 
and it only remains to draw the shoulder seam by 
well rounding it and muking the width to agree 
with a seam fess than thy buck from § to 7} 

Having now practioilly fixed thy top, bottom, 
front, and bs 
the various points; the shape of a soye should as 
nearly resemble the shape of a horveshoo us 
possible, though if special attention is paid to any 
particular part it should be to make the front well 
hollow at * and keep it well ap st the top of sides 
seam. feel ettrious to know the reason 
we plice the finger 1} inches up from the Jevel of 
voye und sweeping from * in applying the over 
shoulder measure. ‘The reason for doin 
endeavour to apply the measures in the 
which would not be 
point 12, the 
tape would then eross the see, a foutitre qitito in- 
possible in taking the measure on the figure. 

‘Thoshapingof the sideseat is the next operation, 
and is one which has snueh todo with the harmony 
of the jacket when finished; the plan illustrated 
here is to fix the width of buek at natural waist at 
debest; ic, the half chest, and tuking out from 1 
to 1} inches at that part, seldom more than that 
as it is aptto throw a fulness.t the top of sideseam ; 


c, of soye, we only have to counest 


so is, that 


we alway 


the case if u swoop was taken fro 


a aie 
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the ack and forepart should touch each other on 
line 9, 20, and s trifle may be taken out just above 
where it runs into the back seye; avoid letting the 
forepart come too high up into the back seye; from 
1 to 1} inches above depth of seye line is a very 
‘good quantity, as it prevents the possibility of 
balance being altered by the workman, which might 
soon oecur if the back seye ran up toa point. The 
forepart is made to overlap the back 4 the difference 
between the seat and breast measures at the bottom 
of the sideseam, If the waist is desired to fit close at 
the sides and a smart fitting garment required we 
should take out a fish under the arm, running from 
the bottom of seye to the pocket mouth, of from 4 to 
1 inch and making the size up in front to the waist 
‘measure and 2 inches, which gives the breast line 
fr that part of the gurment which runs down the 
contre of the figure and which would be eorreet for 
hooks and oyes ; lounges, however, are usually made 
to fasten with buttons so thut it will be necessary 
to allow sufficient overlap, say 1) inches. The 
height of the gorge at front may be made } neck or 
breast, below the neck point, or to taste; and the 
front of jacket should be {of an inch longer 
from line 9, 20, downwards than the back and 
rounded off to any style desired. 


‘The Position of the Pockets 


Ts @ matter which puzzles a yood many, and the 
plan we have found to answer well has beon to 
make the hip pocket 4 breast from the bottom of 
soye, and making the flap { this distance in length 
and frown 1} to 2 inches wide, shaping the front to 
harmonise with the front of the jacket, the ticket 
pocket may be placed parallel with it in front and 
about in the relative position to the hip pocket as 
shown on the diagram. The breast pocket should 
be placed level with the bottom of the seye for its 
bottom edge it is made to slant slightly down and 
‘kept at least 1 inch in front of the soye the size of 
this being 5 inches long by 1 in width for a 36 
chest and in corresponding ratio for smaller ones. 
‘The buttons down the front should be arranged so 
‘that the bottom one comes just above the level 
of the hip pockets, and if possible it should be 
arranged to have one opposite the breast pocket. 


| 


The Sleeve. Dia. 9. 


That the sleeve should be cut to fit the 
almost self-evident truism; yet it is one that is 
often ignored, with the result that they do not 
harmonise with each other and bad fitting sleeves 
tare the consequence, 

The sloove system as here described is as self 
varying as any system ean be and one which wi 
produce a nice hanging sleeve. Begin by drawing 
line 0, 1, 42; from 0 to 4 is the distance from 
centre of back to front of seyo less the width of the 
back, in this case 4{; now mark the place where 
the pitches of the sleeve are desired to come; 
suitable positions for these are {above level of seye 
in front and about 1] below shoulder point of buck. 
Now put the square with either arm touching those 
pitches, and arrange it till it is in the position in 
which the sleeves are desired to hang which should 
be as nearly as possible over the pockets, note what 
figures are on the square opposite the front pitch 
and apply this quantity by cowing up from point 
‘Aj of sloove whatover it is, and thus find the position 
of point 1; now measure the distance across between 
the two pitches in a straight line, with the back 
placed in a closing position at the shoulder, and 
whatever that is, measure seross us from 1 to 9; 
point 44 is half this quantity, and 2} one fourth 
‘and by these points the sleeve head may be drawn ; 
measure off the length to elbow and wrist, not for- 
getting that 3 seams are consumed in making up; 
hollow the forearm 1 inch and make the width to 
tasto which in the absence of any better guide mney 
be fixed at 4 broast for the cuff and 1 inch less than 
half breast for the elbow; the run of the bottom of 
uff may be got by drawing it at right angles to 
points 6j, 9. The underside is got by measuring 
round the seye between the two pitches and apply 
ing that quantity from 4 to 8, hollowing it about 
jan inch below a level with 4f, and then taking 
it across almost straight. 

‘This style of garment isono of the most suitable 
for boys’ and youths’ wear, being particularly appro- 
pristo for school use. It is usually made up as re- 
Presented having 5 pockets, as shown on diagram, 
‘and an inside breast pocket. It is made to button 
fairly high up, the edges stitched and the cuff also 
stitched to form a cuff, two buttons beingput on as 
shown. 
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To Reproduce by Graduated Tapes. 

‘This and any diagram in the book may be repro- 
ueed by using « graduated tape to agree with the 
breast measures and applying the units in the same 
way as the inches are for the fullsize; if of the old 
make using a tape a size larger for the small sizes 
and a size smaller for the very large ones, say a 12} 
tape for a 24, and 9 21} for a 44 and s0 on; oF 
they may be drawn oat by the scale given pre- 
viously by merely using the ordinary inch tape in 
the manner deseribed. ‘This system is the same as 
‘goes throughout the book s0 that if the reader makes 
himself conversant with the principles on which 
this is based, he will be more readily able to re. 
produce any garment in the present volume, by 
merely varying it in accordance with the lines laid 
down in dealing with each garment, We give the 
collar system later on. Although this diagram is 
illustrated with « collar and tarn yot it is equally 
suitable for & Prassian, roll, or stand collar, only 
requiring the collar cut to suit the customers’ wishes 
in that direction, Care shoal be taken in making 
to avoid anything likely to produce fulness at the 
top of sideseam as owing to the plaoingof the seams 
in this style of juckot there is  diffieulty in pro- 
viding a sufficient receptacle for the blades and a 
corresponding tendeney to fulness at top of side- 
seain, henco it is jast as well to take it in a trifle 
just at the top and put the sloove in tight at that 
Part. A short eollur should be roligiously avoided 
tis basidos having a tendeney to produce this defect, 
it is also m fruitful soures of many others to be 
frequently met with in all classes of coats; but 
wwo shall refer to them in our chapter on altera 
tions, e., so will at once proceed to examine the 
characteristics of the 


D. B. REEFER. 
Dia. 8. Fig. 8. 


At the present time this is one of the most 
fashionable styles, and is especially suitable for 
youths’ wear, leaving full scope for putting the 
buttons forward as the lad grows, a point which 
often has great weight with the parents, This 
garment is also used a good deal in HM. Navy, 
being worn by almost all ranks and especially by 


T 


Midshipmon and Cadets; they, however, generally 
omit the ticket pocket and have gilt anchor buttons, 
4 up each front, one being placed under the tarn 
three are placed across the cuff as dia, 10, which 
fare the same size as thoso up the front, As will bo 
noticed it is eut precisely the same as the Lounge 
with the addition of the tapel all down the front 
from 2} to $} inches wide, Th this case it is made 
8, the buttons being placed as far behind the breast 
line as the eye of the hole is in front, a fish in taken 
‘out at the top of lapel which will enable it to button 
up to the throat clean, this may be omitted if 
desired the only differonce being w little extea length 
on the outside edge. ‘The collar and lapel as shown 
‘on this dia, illustrate the style in which these are 
finished at the present time, very little xpaco show- 
ing between them. If it is desired to make this 
garment from a thick pilot or nap we should advise 
the size being malo ut lonst 4 an inch or more larger 
and the cut under the arin omitted, as these thick 
‘materials consume w great deal in making, and being 
of a heavier substance do not fall in wrinkles as 
readily as a thin estameno or serge. 
The pockets are arranged as for the lounge, 


THE NORFOLK JACKET. 
Dia. 11, Fig. 9. 


No style of garment of a fancy kind has remained 
so long in favour as this, and it is worn by boys, 
youths, and men, in almost the same style; a great 
varioty exists ns to the stylo of putting on the plents, 
the most popular being the one shown on the 
diagram and having two up the back and front, 
‘meeting at the samo spot on the shoulder. Tt is 
now the pretty wniversal eistom to ont tho garment 
asa Lounge, rather easy fitting about the waist, and 
to lay the pleats on, fastening them to the garment 
bby sowing them from behind, this has proved itsolf 
the most roliable and artistic method, as it enables 
the cutter to arrange the pleats on tho figure in 
whatever position may be considemd the most 
saitable and at the same time removing any possi- 
bility of the garment being made larger or smaller 
by the workmen in making, an error which readily 
‘happens when the foreparts are cut wide enough 
for the pleats to be taken from them, ‘The most 
reliable method of forming 


saves 
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The Pleats 


In this style is to have them sown and pressed open 
previous to entting the garment, which overcomes 
the difficulty. As will be notice the pleat and belt 
fare stitehed on the edge in the same way as the 
eclges are stitched, the pleats, however, re often left 
plain, ‘The belt should be made the same 
the garment and a button pat further back to allow 
of its beingmade smaller, ‘The belt and pleat, Dia. 
14, are usually made to agree in widths and are 
about 1] or 2 inches wide for u 96 breast and of pro- 
portionate width for the smallsrsizes. ‘The pockets 
on this style of garment are either placed under the 
pleat at breast oF pateb as shown on diagram 11, 
fund as in broast pocket in the ordinary position. 
‘Variations innu:nerable are inteoduced in the method 
‘of arranging the pleats for the javenile branch, but 
this we shall notice later on, under the heading of 
designing; bat there is one style which isa good de 
uso for youths and men, which only has one pleat 
up the back and one down each front, running into 
the gorge, this style is generally finished with 
Prussian collar, but of eottre any style of collar 
‘and turn may be used. ‘The sleeve as shown on 
diagram 9, is equally suitable for this as for the 
Lounge. 


THE INFANTRY PATROL JACKET. 


Dias. 13 & 14. Fig. 10. 


‘The Patrol Juckst forms quite w distinct class of 
garment, being « mach sinarter and closer-fitting 
garment than the ordinary Lounge, and we thought 
it could not be better illustrated than by teimming 
it in one of the moat popular styles in vogue in the 
British Army, viz., the Infantry Blue Patrol Jacket 
‘The Patrol Jacket was worn very much at one time 
by cyclists, though the Lounge is the most popular 
for this exercise at present. The official rezulations 
for such, as issued by the War Office, are as follows : 
“ Bottoin corners rounded, slit at side, stand collar, 
hook and eyes down front, flat braided all round 
with 1 inch wide mohair braid, four drop loops of 
{] wide tabular braid, the top one 8 inches long, the 
bottom one six, to the edge of breast, with an eye 
at the centre as in diagram 13, on the left side the 
braid is carried a loop beyond the edge and olivets 


braided as shown, the middle of crow’s toe at bottom 
to be inches from the centre of back, and the 
middleof the braid at the lowest of the middle eyes 
2 inches, the top crow's toe to be at the top of side 
seam; a plain Austrian knot is placed on the sleeve 
seven inches high and two and three quarters wide, 
and placed rather nearer the forearm seam ; jeated 
cross pockets, with flaps to goin or out.” 

Such boing the military regulations, it will at 
‘once be seon that the Patrol Jacket proper is more 
of military than a civilian type of gurment, 
cousequently its shape must be influenced by it, 
and the following variations will be found necessary 
for advisable. ‘The back being cut whole, ie, m0 
back seam, it necessarily follows the back must be 
straight, benoe line O, 28} forms the centro of 
back. ‘The shoulder seam of back is kept rather 
squarer, which will bring that of the forepart more 
slo The back is cut 2 inches wide nt the 
natural waist, point 17, and 3 inches wide at the 
bottom, so that the braiding may come just over 
the seam. 1} inches is taken out betwoen back 
and sidebody at waist, and run into the depth of 
seye line, and also slightly overlapping say J of an 
inch at the bottom, 1 inch is taken out of the — | 
under-arm seam, und the chest made up to 2 or — || 
94 ovor the chest measure, the waist being done in 
like manner. Care must be used $0 as not to 0} 
the neck too low or the neck will be too large. 
‘The sloove on diagram 9 is equally suitable, So 
that it will not be necessary for us to repeat in- 


structions for eutting these. 


The Austrian Knot, 


However, is « bit of puzele to many, and we h 
with ive diagmms, descriptions and directions 
for tying, ‘The first thing is to cut off the necessary 
length of braid; a knot of the dimensions quoted 
from the Army Regulations for an Infantry Patrol 
Jacket can be completed with one yard which 
allows sufficient to go round top of sleevo and be 
joined in with the hindarm seam. Now take this 
Tength between the forefinger and thumb about six 
inches from the end, and form the loop as per 
jagmm 15, then continue on with another loop, 
which brings back over the other and under the 
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short length as per diagram 16, Great care must 
bo used at this stage, as the whole secret lies in 
kmowing when and whence to begin lacing, Now 
proceed to Ince over and under alternately, as per 
diagram 17, and when this stage is completed, it 
will present the appearance of diagram 18, when 
all that femains to be done is to form the loop at 
the top, see diagram 19, which will necessitate a 
half twist through half the knot, which is best 
one ut this stage, as it is very easy to twist the 
wrong way if done carlier. Carefully examine to 
soo that the braid runs alternately over and ander 
throughout the entire knot, and if formed correct, 
which it will be if these directions are followed. 
‘When it is ready to be put om, its position should 
bo, us previously quoted : top of knot about 7 inches 
from bottom of cuff; ands itis necessary it should 
‘appear on the top of the sleeve, it must be placed 
about one inch nearer the forearm sean. 


The Eton Jacket. 


‘This is ove of tho most important styles in con- 
neetion with the present work, being the garment 
‘above all others the high-class tailor is called upon 
to make, It bears very much the sume relation to 
the youth that the Dress Coat does to the man, 
boing worn on such oceasions ns demand full 
dress, although in many of our publie schools it is 
always worn in every day wear. 
over worn buttoned, consequently it is not eut with 
too wich bottom stand, } of an inch being quite 
enongh at the Lotiom, the lapel at the top being 
quite w matter of taste, but should not be made to 
heavy, ‘The better plan ix to cut a pattern and 
turn it over at the crease row, and seo that it does 
uot come nearer the seye than 1} inches, as it looks 
vory old-fashioned to see a lapel coming right over 
the sleeve head. as generally worn all over the 
country, the Eton Jucket is made about 3} inches 
below the natural waist and finished off with 
point at the bottom of the back; as worn at Eton, 
however, the point is omitted and carried straight 
round, which makes it appear rather shorter. It 
is generally supposed that the Eton Boys wear the 
white linen collar outside the coat, and that the 
Harrow Boys wear it inside, whether any regula- 
tions exist in this we do not know, but believe 


Tk is seldom or 


such to be the fact, The Eton plan, however, is 
the one more generally adopted throughout the 
country, and it will be as well to note that when it 
is desired to wear the linen collar inside, it will 
be necessary to enlarge the neck to allow for this 
increase of size. However, as we are catering for 
the youths all over the country 
Giagram suitable for the style most generally 
adopted, and which is illustrated on 


we have given a 


Dia. 20. Plate 4. Fig. 11. 


As will be son the buck is eut on the erease as 
in the Patrol Jacket, and is made rather narrow 
‘at the waist boing cut about 1] inches wide at that 
part, and gradually ran off to the bottom, which as 
Previously quoted is finished with a point; 1} 
inches is taken out between back and sidebody, 
and about J of an inch at the waist of under-um 
Care should be taken to allow suiliciont 
spring for the hips, a point which sometimes causes 
trouble, especially as the inlay, which is invariably 
left all along the bottom, contracts it, ‘The length 
of the tront should be made to just cover the vest 
the same way as a Gent's Dress Cout, nothing 
appearing much worse than one too short, or one 
very nmuch too long, and conveying the appearances 
that the lad is wearing out the jackot his older 
brother has grown out of ; the diagram is arranged 
with the front ent as much below waist seam us 
the bottom of sidebody is below point 2j, and will 
generally be found a safe guide, and which will 
also be of service to hollow the side by, this being 
made about J inch hollow from a line drawn from 
bottom of sidebody to the bottom of front. Tho 
lapel on this diagram is made 1] inches wide at 
top, 2} in the widest part, and j at the botiom ; 
the gorge is lowered 1 inch in tront 

‘These jackets! aro generally made from a fine 
black diagonal, a kind of dress Twill or Corkserey, 
hhave generally. bound edges, the binding is never 
carried round the bottom, it beiug invariably left 
bluff, the inlay being turned up all along ut that 
part, so that only the fronts, collars and cuffs are 
bound. This make of cloth has entirely super- 
ceded the old “superfine black cloth which is 
hardly or ever seen. We have occasionally seen 
them made from Viewna or so‘t woo!, 
ediges, but these have been the exception. A good 
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facing should be put through the forepart, and one 
or two in breast pockets inserted. A flower hole 
is sometimes put in the turn, but it is us often 
loft plain, There are threo button-holes only put 
up the front, as a rale, although we sometimes 
see four, ‘Tho style of enff generally adopted is 


illustrated on 
Dia. 25, 


Which is nothing more than the ordinary hole and 
button cuff, with the braid put on enff high, and 
brought to the end of the slit which it is just as well 
to very slightly round at the bottoin which does 
awiy toa consilersble extant with the tendency 
slit cuffs have to curl ap at the points. In order to 
get this garmont to fit to perfection, yreat care 
should be taken to get it to balance exactly to the 
fixure, av if it is too long in the front it will set 
away from the waist at back and have a general 
* falling away from the figare ” appearance, whilst if 
it istoo short, it presents an all alive appearance 
with any amount of surplus material on the back, 
hence it is always hetter to err in a too long front 


shoulder than too short one for this class of 
farment. 
The Vest, 
Dia. 59, 


For this Jucket, is either of the no collar or roll 
collar type, and is of course finished in the same 
‘way, und maile from the same material as the coat. 
For school wear, it is gonerally made no collar, 
but when worn for semi-dress occasions, of the 
roll collar, button rather high type, as diagram 61, 
and when for full dress, the present hollow cut 
front or horseshoe dress vest is used as in diagram 
62, x0 that a fair amonnt of latitude is allowed with 
this part of the Eton suit, 


The Trousers 


Are invariably made from black for all dress and 
semindress wear; but for school wear they are 
frequently made from any dark neat pattern 
muterial such as West of England Hairline ; it 
should, however, be remembered that the eorrect 
thing is black, und any variation from that must be 
particularly neat, only being permissible on 
account of its increased usefulness and wear 
resisting qualities for school se. One point to be 


specially remembered is, that the seat of these 
trousers shows very conspicuously, so that it is not 
allowable to pat in scat pieoes or take ont cuts that 
will show below the Jacket, as such would give a 
“‘short of material” impression. Care should also 
be taken in cutting these to avoid all surplus 
toaterial (only allowing 14 over seat instead of 
thes), and to get them to fit as olan us possible 
at the back of thighs, just undor the ball of the 
seat. They must be much cleaner fitting at this 
Part than ordinary trousers, so that if the seat 
‘angle is slightly reduced it will improve them so 
far as ft is concerned, though it will reduco the 
bending or stooping capacity somowhat, It is just 
such little details as these that are notioed by 
Parents, and add materially to the sasooss and 
renown of the tailor. The pockets of the tronsors 
‘ro put in across the top as the side style gape so 
much ; bat this is one of those points whorein it 
Will be necessary to consult the wishes of your 
customer, it not being of very great importance 
which plan is adopted, though the cross, boing 
much neater, is decidedly preferable, 

Tt may be of service to our readers if we give a 
list of the articles usually required by youths about 
to yo to any of the leading public schools and 
colleges. 


School Outfits. 
1 Best 8 1 Football Suit, 
2 School Suits 4 Neck Ties, 
1 Ovoreon: 14, Wrapper, 
1 Dressing Gown. 1 Silk Hat, 
8 White Shirts, or 1 Polo Gap, 
6 Coloured ,, "or 1 Rug. 
4 Flannel 1 Umbrelta, 
4 Night | 4 Towels. 
4 Under 2 Bath Towels. 
4 Pairs Drawers, 1 Sponge 
8 Pairs Hose or Halt | 3 Ghai 
Hose. 1 Bag for ditto, 
1 dox, Collars. 1 Tooth Brash. 
1, Handkerchiefs.) 1 Nail 
2 pairs Gloves. 1 Clothes 
2°, Braces 1 pair Bathing 
2.) Strong Lace Drawers. 
Boots. 4 Dinner Napkins 
1 ,, Calf Shoes. Knife, Fork, and 
1} Patent Dress ‘Spoon. 
Shoes. 2 pairs Shoots 
1, Slippers 4 Pillow Cases. 
1 5, Leggings. Trunk. 
1 i_ “Athletic Play Box, 
‘Boots or Shoes. Leather Bag. 


1 Cricketing suit. Key Ring and Label, 
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Varieties of the Eton Jacket. 
Dias. 21 and 22. Figs. 12 and 13. 


‘These are supposed to partake of the Naval 
Style of Dress. The Admiral's Round Jacket being 
somewhat similar to the D-B. Eton, of diagram 21 ; 
ft is also usod in the Merchant Service, it 
however, more @ variation from the regulation 
Naval Dress than a copy of any authorised 
pati 

Ita principal features aro the increased width of 
the lapel, more especially at waist, and the two 
rows of buttons, All Naval Jackets for Inds have 
pockots placed at the sides as shown on diagram 22, 
Dut theso are always omitted from Civilian Drees, 
the pookets in the latter ease being put in the 
breast. Tho tndge on the collar is generally a 
matter of taste. 


‘The Eton Jacket with Roll Collar 


Comes as something new, and now that this style 
of front is so popular with gentlemen for their 
Dress Coats, we quite anticipate it becoming an 
established style of Youth's Dress, for evening wear, 
it being vory sinart and effective. Tt is also shown 
‘us a naval adaptation, having a badge on the collar 
rand pockets nt the side, 

If thew latter stylos are desired for representa. 
tions of naval uniform, the cuffs are as shown on 
diagram 26, which has three gilt uniform buttons, 
with cords of Russis Braid coming nearly to the 
bottom, whilst, if intended for ordinary Dress wear, 
that shown on diagram 25, will be the better; at 
the same time remembering what was previously 
stated regarding the poekots. 

‘Wo now come to deal with the naval uniforms 
propor for the Midshipmen and Cadets, illustrated 
on figures 14 and 15, and diagrams 23, 24, 26 and 
27, and tako frst. 


THE 
MIDSHIPMAN’S ROUND JACKET. 
‘The official regulations for this are as follows: 
Blue cloth, single breasted, with nine holes and 
buttons up the front, three notched holes on each 
cuff with buttons to correspond ; stand up collar, 


with a white turn back on each side 2 inches long, 
with a notehed hole and button.” It is eut-exactly 


the same as an Eton Jacket in the back and the 
fronts arranged as diagram 23 from which it will 
bereadily gathered it is out large enough to button 
right up to the throat. Care should be taken to 
put only the regulation number of buttons up the 
front, 9. Welt pockets are put on either side us 
shown. The only difference between this und the 
Cadets, is that the white turn back is omitted, and 
«bation hole of white twist, and a uniform button 


placed instead. This applies to both the Round 
| Jacket and 
THE FULL DRESS COAT. 
Dia. 27. Fig. 15. 
Which as will be soon is of the Dress Coat type, 
but made large enough to button ; with 9 notched 
holes up the front, graduated as shown, the longost 
‘one being the top but one, and the bottom one 
being placed on the waist seam. As a belt is worn 
with this, it will be necessary to cut it rather 
smaller in the waist than ordinarily; otherwise 
surplus cloth would form in folds under the 


préssure of the belt; a hook is put at the hip to 
keop tho belt in position. Flaps are placed on the 
hips with three buttons and notehed holes, and are 
lined with white, as.are the skirts; the pockets are 
placed in the pleat. We may state that notehod 
holes have now become a thing of the past, a 
narrow Russia braid doing duty for this equally as 
elas the notched holo, itis very much easier put. 
‘and is consequently cheaper. A button is placed in 
the pleats as shown. The length of the strap of 
the skirt is made one-fifth the entire waist, being 
fixed at that proportion by the Admiralty. This 
cont is used for both fall and undress, and, as 
previously stated, the only difference for a cadet ix 
the omission of the white end to the collar, and 
notched hole and button put in its stead. We 
give a Table of the necessary articles for a cadet on 
entering H.MES. Britannia, that being the ship 
where cadets are sent to undergo a course of train 
to enable them to pass the necessary examina 
tion to enter Her Majesty's Navy. 

A midshipman's sea chest complete, with name 
in fall on top, engraved on ploin brass plate— 
longth Stt. Gin., breadth 2ft, hoight 2ft. Bin, 

(It is requested that the chest may be at Dart- 
mouth previous to the eadet’s joining.) 
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3 Pillow Cases. | 12 White Shirts, 


1 Hair Mattress, 5ft. 12 Collars. 
Gin. by Ift. in. | 12 pairs Merino Socks 
3 Blankets, 6ft.6 2 White Waisteoats. 
1 Connterpane | by | | 12 Towels. 
3 pair Sheats, | 4ft.6. | 6 Night Shirts, 
4 Uniform Jackets. 7 Merino Vests. 
1 do, Trousers. 2 Black Silk Neckties 
1 fo, Waistennt. (made np). 
1 do. Cap, peak) 2 pair Braces. 
} tan down, $ pair Strong laced 
2 Wo ng Uniform ‘Boots, with thick 
Suite (oneof thick soles. 
flannel, one of pilot 1 Clothes Brash. 
loth). 1 Sponge. 
1 Uniform Working | 1 Carpet Bag. 
Cup, peak 4 turn | 1 Clothes Bag. 
down. 12 Pocket Handker- 
4 White Flannel Trou chiefs. 
‘sere, well shrunk, 1 pair elastie-side 
6 pair Drawers, Merino, ‘Oxford Shoes, with 
9 White Flannel Shirts strong soles. 
(with collar te turn | 1 Brash and Comb. 
down). 1 Tooth Brash. 
3 Lambswool — Under: 1 Nail Brosh. 
vests, 1 Rng (travelling). 


Pou Jackets are not to be supplied, as the thick 
Working Jacket can be worn over the Uniform 
Tucket if necessary 

Clothing to be distinet) 
namo in fall, 

‘Tronsers to be made without pockets, and only 
‘one pockst on the left breast ‘of the Jackets of the 
two Uniform Working Sits. 


marked with the eadet’s 


THE MORNING COAT. 
Dia. 28. - 16. 


We now come to a style of garment sititable for 
the youth budding into manhood, and as it is 
gaurment of special importance from the number 
seorn, not only hy youths but hy men af all sizes ; 
and as the principles hore laid down are equally 
applicable to the old ns to the young, we will go 
through the system onee more, and may be we 
shall make points clear which are periiaps a little 
indefinite in the provions one. Tt also varies somo- 
what in mirfor details of working. so that the 
space devoted to it will not be lost. Commsnse at 
the back and draw Tine O 19, and mack off the 
following points O to 3} to taste, it marely boing « 
guide to fix. the Jocation of the shonlder seatn,%and 
‘which will have no effest on the fit, as any varia- 
tion in this to méot the whims of a eustomsr or the 


freaks of fashion, will be met, when applying the 
over shoulder measure. O to 9 ix the depth of 
seye as taken on figure, O to 17 is the nataral waist 
length, O to 19 the fashion waist, and on to 34 the 
fall length; if the customer is fuirly hollow at the 
waist, come in at 17, } to inch, and deww the 
Dack sean into it; draw line at right angles to 
point O, 3, 9, 17; from O to 8 is } neck, come up 
from this point 3, and shape bck neck. If the 
neck has not been taken, the half waist will do as 
well, From 3} 10 7} is the across back 
as taken, plus seams, which sually equals one 
fifth of the breast (a too wile back is specially to 
be avoided). Now measure forward from point 9, 
the half breast measure, and whatover allowance i 
Aeemed advisable for ease, &9. ; 2} inchos is added 
| in the prosent ease, that boing a medinm quantity. 

Measare back from 20} to 12} the across chest 
measure as taken on the customer; now deduct the 
| width of luck neck (rom the front shoulder tenzth, 


neasure, 


| and placing the tape at point 12}, sweep by it to 
find the neck point; now aid 1 inch ta the front 
shoulder length, and sweep again by this increasod 


ongth from point 20}, and whorovor these ares 
intersect each other is the location of the neck 
Point; next measire up from point 9on the ick 
| towards the shoulder seam, and see what that is, 
and deduct it from the over shoulder measure, 
| Place the der on point 12}, put the finger on 


woalder ent sat 17. We 
je now the seve at all points so that it can be 
reprodused, the only points roitiring special 
attention being to make it well hollow at *, and 
kop it well np at sidebody. The shoulier seam 
of forepart care being used to 
make it well round; the style shown on these 
| diagrams is vory good, and will produce a nice, 
clean fitting shoulder. Make the width of back 
seye about one-ninth breast, and draw the xide- 
seam by drawing a line from this point to 17 and 
hollowing it } of an inch on line 9; make the 
| width of tuck at 17, also one-ninth breast, and 
shape this seam hy point so obtainod forming it 
into. grasefal curve. Special attention should be 
| paid to this scam as being s0 prominently seen in 
the garment, any defeot in it would greatly detract 
from the grace and harmony of the garment. We 
| have found it is always the better plan to avoid 
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extremes of style, and recommend this method to 
our readers as one; that will so avoid them. Now 
square across from 19 to find the run of the top of 
the hip pleats, The sidebody may now be drawn 
by taking out about 1} inches on line 17, increasing 
this quantity if the blades are very prominent, and 
vice versa if they are particularly fiat, The side. 
body should be nipped in slightly, say a hare } of 
fan inch at top, which point may be used to sweep 
from the back on line 19, to get the length of the 
hottomn of sidebody, which, as will be seen, should 
be about } of an inch lower than the back; the 
reason for this is not always apparent at first sight, 
but is explained. Tt will of course be understood 
that seams are taken off both buck and sidebody 
and us the back is hollow, the taking a } inch off 
all up the sidescarn will incerase the length, ws 
mist be apparent to anyone that as soon as you 
increase the diameter of a cirelo, the eireumference 
must be increased as a matter of course. With the 
sidebody, however, the sane principle is applied, 
ut in the reverse way, for that being a roand, « 
seam taken from it shorten 
ix longthoned and the other shortened in the pro- 
oss of seaming; 80 it is of importance that the 
sidebody should he ent long enoagh to allow of 
this, Dinw a line neross from this point parallel 
to the wnist line, which forms a capital 
got tho length of waist seam in front. ‘The waist 
seam may be drawn by hollowing it over the hips 
‘about L inch, ‘The underirm searn may be placed 
in the position considered the most offective (we 
prefer a narrow sideboty onrvelves), and take out 
Linch at this part for u figare 4 inchos snaller at 
waist than chest, and adding on or taking off j of 
the disproportion at this part as the waist increases 
or diminishes in its relation to the chest. 
meastra across to the front the waist measure, 
plus 2 inches, addon a button stand, and shape 
the front to agree with fashion or fan 


: hence us the one 


The Skirt 


Should be drawn by squaring down from the lower 
9 inches and out 1. Those quantities are 
etitable for all sizes, as it produces the run of the 
back skirts at a given angle, which is suitable for 


an ordinary well-developed figure, but should be 
increased for a persoa with yury prominent seat, 
and vice rersi, Draw a line from the bottom of the 
sidebody, through point 1 out from 9, and round 
the back of skirt about } an inch which should be 
well worked forward over to the hips in making; a 
bare | inch may be hollowed ont between skirt and 
forepart at point 1, and trifle may be taken out of 
waist seam at front, The skirt should have at least 
an inch of fulness beyond the combined width of 
sidebody and forepart; the run of the front should 
bbe made to agree with the forepart, ‘The breast 
pocket is put on a level with the: bottom of soye 
slanting slightly downwards, and at least 1 inch in 
front of the most forward part of eye. The sleeve 
as explained on diagram 9, will suit this so it will 
bo only necessary we should turn onr attention to 


THE DRESS COAT, 


Dia, 29, Fig. 17, 


In order to complote the gariwent. Point A is the 
height nt which the cont is desired to batton, and 
‘we require a collar with a 1f stand and 1] fall, B 
is'm { of an inch less than the height of stand above 
the hollowest part of the gorge, and line ABC is 
drawn. D is the difference between the height of 
stand and the depth of fall below ©, and lino DBA 
for D to His the stand which 
is then drawn from D to the hollowest part of 
gorge, and following it round to G where a seam is 
added The shape of the collar ond at IT wnust bo 
left to the taste of the opecato:, to form it in 
accordance with the tii, so as to produce the 
effect desired. F ix the depth of the fall above D, 
and is drawn from I'to H. This is a collar systomn 
which adapts iteelf to almost all styles and widths 
of collar, from the Dress Cont to the Overcoat with 
the wide collar, It requires very little working up, 
and has the advantage of adding additional spring 
at the fall edge; when the fall becomes deeper, a 
result which must comment itself to all thoughtful 
minds. Of course there are styles of collar which 
cannot be produced by this system, and which will 
bbe treated in connection with sueh yarments they 
are usually worn on. We now come to 


the erease line, 
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THE COLLAR SYSTEM. 
Dia. 30. 


It will not be necessary to go over the various 
points, as they are produood in the same way as for 
‘8 Marning Cont, with the exception that they are 
usually made rather close-fittingand are sometimes 
trifle narrower in the back, From 9 to 19} is only 
1j inches over the breast measure, but this is j an 
inch from the actual centre of the front of the 
garment, and from which the sweep to obtain 
the position of the neck point is cast. The 
gorge is lowered quite an inch, and the waist is 
made to the nett size, as they are never worn 
buttoned. Tho lapel is cut by drawing a straight 
line and hollowing it 1 inch back at the bottorn as 
shown, The top is nade about 2 to 2} inches 
wide and pointed upwards, and the middle or belly 
part is made about 24 to 3} wide; the bottom is 
made 1}. It is generally advisable to eut these 
lapels on the double at the outer edge, which is 
arranged by taking outa large Vat the top, and 
koeping.it rather to one side, 60 that it shall be out 
of sight ; this will greatly facilitate getting s much 
cleanor thin edge, a feature well worthy of notice 
at such « part of a Dress Coat. 

‘The skirt is cut in the same way as the Morn- 
ing Coat, the length of the strap being generally 
fixed at j of tho width across at the waist, and the 
bottom edge fixed at about 1 inch less than a half, 
find the front edge slightly rounded. ‘The width of 
the strap is generally made 1} inches, and as will 
‘be noticed, it only comes to the lapel seam. 


BLAZER, or CRICKET and BOATING 
JACKET. 
Dia. 31. Fig. 18. 


‘There are fow young gentlemen to be found at 
the present time who do not patronise their school or 
club blazer, let it be either for cricket, lawn tennis, 
‘or boating, and few garments could be more 
appropriate for outdoor exercise. Being thin and 
‘comparatively loose fitting, they are not oppressive 
in wear, and as they aro made from woollen 
material, they do not expose the wearer to any 
anger of catching cold, such as would be ex- 


‘porienced from the use of cotton. ‘They are made 
from almost every conceivable colour and combina- 
tion of colours, and finished ina variety of ways; 
it being the general eustom, when a club is started, 
to go to their tailor, and get him to have their 
colours printed specially, and reserved for their 
exclusive use; and in a few cases they are 
registered. Swaisland’s are generally supposed to 
be the best printers of this class of flannel, and 
their goods may be obtained from most of the best 
wholesale houses. There is, however, a new make 
of woven flannel in the mnarket, but not having 
tested the same we are unable to express any 
opinion on it. When made from striped flannels, 
they are generally finished in the way indicated on 
the diagram with threo patch pockets, sleeves lined, 
‘and facings and seams felled down, although many 
houses make them entirely by machine, in order to 
reduce the price as much as possible; the buttons 
‘are usually covered with same material, Many 
clubs, however, adopt « self-colour, und bind it 
with contrasting colours of ribbon joined together, 
in which case they generally have the monogram or 
crest of their club worked on the breast pocket, a 
method which is very popular with the Oxford and 
Cambridge College Clubs, ‘There ia just one point 
Yaat requires special mention in dealing with 
striped flannels with more than two stripes. Tt is 
nooossary to treat these the same way a4 if they 
ad a way of the wool to them, ie, split and turn 
fone part, otherwise one side of the coat will have 
the pattern running differently to the other, which 
will be much more apparent if the third stripe is of a 
different width from the others. 

Turning to the diagram, it will be noticed the 
back is cut whole, and with that exception, cut 
exactly the same ns the Lounge desoribed previously ; 
they are not intended to fit very closely or define 
the waist to a nicety, as the extra size produced by 
the back being left whole, just gives it » character. 
If, howover, it is wished to follow the figure rather 
more than it would as in this diagram, it will be 
necessary to take out rather more at 6}, 8, but this 
must not be done to excess, it being very much 
better to take out a fish under the arms to bring it 
to the size of waist desired, this being a very mnch 
safer plan than to reduce it too much at the side 
seam. The sleeve used would be the same as shown 


for the Lounge. | 
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THE CAP, 
Diagrams 32 and 33, 


Is frequently made from the same material as the 
‘Jacket, hence our giving » diagram to enable the 
tailor to supply every want of his customer in this 
direction. ‘The stripes are generally made to run 
round, although that by no means necessarily 
follows, The shape generally preferred is that 
known ae the Eton; it being very largely used at 
this training geound of oarariatocrney. The special 
feature in thom is that they come over the back of 
the head rather more than ordinarily: the system 
for producing them is as follows: © to 114 half the 
circumference of the head, pls seams; this is then 
divided into three parts, yiz., the front side and 
‘back; the front is { inch gbove line at O, and the 
back islowered J; Oto 5f is half the distance © 
11}; point 6f is half 119 from 5}; and 2 and 9} 
ato placed rather over f from vither end, so as to 
muko the seam nearest to the centre piece the 


shortest, . 
The Peak, 
: Dia. 33, 
May be roprodneed exactly as shown, and making 


© 6 rather ovwr lf 114, OF course it will be 
readily understood this only represents the half of 
|| the peak, the part at 1) 34 being cut on the erease, 
In making up it-will be as well to pat © stay tape 
round the bottom edge, and keep it to the size of 
the head. ‘The cap itself is lined with white Silesia 
or Silk, and the peak lined with the same material 
‘us the cap is made from, a piece of very stiff buck- 
ram or leather being put through the peak to keep 
it firm. 


THE COVERT COAT. 
Dia, 34, Fig. 19. 
We now com to deal with Overeoats and certainly 


there is no more effective stylo than the Covert Coat, 


for such purposes as riding, walking, &e. Tt has a 
natty, smart appesrance, totally distinet from the 
longer styles, Tt is also made rather closer-fitting 


than the ordinary overcoat, but this will be gnthered 
from the diagrams. One of the special features in 
this garment i the style in which the seams ar, 


finished, they are seldom left plain, but more 
frequently strapped with s piece of the same material 
coat on the reverse way of the wool about 1 inch 
wide, which is then serged together, laid on top 
of the seams, and stitched close on the edge. ‘The 
reason it is eut the wrong way of the wool is to 
make it show up more prominently than it would 
if the pile runs the same way. When we speak of 
the reverse way of the wool. we do not mean upside 
down, but with the pile running round the figure ; 
of course thers wre other ways besides this, such as 
stating generally used with Meltons, and such 
materials as will stand raw edge, ‘Then again, there 
tare raised soains which merely consist of turning 
the scam aide and stitching it from the outside 
instead of pressing it open ; whilst others are stitehod 
on either side of the seam after it is pressed open. 
In our opinion the first style is the most effective, 
especially with drab Venetians, such as Covert 
Coats ure usally made from, ‘The hindarm of the 
sleeve is froquently made to run with the shoulder 
seain 60 that the strapping shall go in one eontinnous 
line; and when that is desired, it will be necessary. 
to take some from the topside sleove and add to 
the under, and by that means adjust the run of the 
sleeve at whatever position you may desire, It ix 
frequently a difficulty to put the strapping down the 
and it nay not be ot of place if wo 
give a plan whereby itis fairly ongy, This consists 
of preparing the strapping and stitching it to fhe 
topside previous to the seam buingisewn, and then 


forearm so 


stitch down the other side of it strapping slap te 


bofore joining the sean, after which the seam may 
be either lapped under the strapping or seamed in 
tho ordinary way, aftegawhich it will bo nocessary 
to fell the und Mo tho strapping, with as 
private a stitch ws possible, ‘The bottom of the euif 
is invariably finished with 5 or 6 rows of sowing, 
which should have « pices of domett or padding 
underneath to throw up the sowing, which should 
also be done before closing the seam at foroarm. 
The rows of stitching are usually placed the sane 
distance apart as those on the strapping, the edges, 
pockets, and pocket mouths being finished with two 
rows of sewing in thesame way. ‘They are generally 
made up fly front, which is sometimes, but by no 
means always, stitched in with two rows of sewing, 


‘which should on no account go through the facing, 
as itdetracts very much from the neatness of finish ; 


i 
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slits are left ut the side, and a facing should be leit 
on the forepart for this. Four out pockots, all 
finished with flups, and « tab for the collar, see 
diagram 35, are all features of this coat. Turning 
to the eutting, it will be seon it 
larger than the Lounge, adding J to front and over 
shoulder nieasures, but of the same style, and 1] 
loft all down the front for a button stand ; extra 
spring is let over the hips, and, as will be seen, the 
front ix earried down stright. If the measures 
have been taken on tho customer as in the ordinary 
way, it will be necessary to make the following 
additions: add 1 inch side to the chest measure, 
so that from 9} to 21} will be 1 inch more than for 
the Lounge, that being the quantity it is always 
safe to allow for an Overcoat when the measure bas 
been taken on the vest, which plan we always 
advise, ws it will be patent to all that various coats 
will measure ditferently ; and as we wish to produce 
‘4 garment that will suit the customer over the 
‘average stylo of coat, it will always be safe to get 
4s near his actual measure as possible, and then 
make such allowance as experience teaches ix 
correct. This quantity we believe to be 1 inch a 
side, which is divided as follows: one-fifth at back, 
two-fifths aeross chest, and two-fifths under the 
farms, but ifthat is not s0 easy as quarter inches, 
then we would give } inch extra across the back, 
} under the arm, and jj across the chest. This 
should be inereused to 1} a side extra at tho waist, 
as owing to the pocksts, &e., the waist increases 
faster than the chest; use the other cross measures 
in exuetly the sume way us fora Lounge, adding j to 
Jan inch to both front and over shoulders, aud then 
eepen the seye 4 an inch; if f it will be better in 
‘stout material, The sleoves should also be made 
quite 4 or j of an inch wider at elbow and euff than 
for » Lounge, on both top and underside. Tt is 
always wise to err on the side of « too long fall 
edge to the collar than the reverse, for, being exposed 
toll inclemencies of the weather, they would soon 
shrink if any amount of stretehing were necessary 
to bring them to a correct shape. ‘These hints are 
applicable to all Overcoats, and as we shall fave 
occasion to refer to them again, we wish to impress 
them on ottr readers’ minds. Covert Coats are 
usually made from 2 to 4 inches longer than the 
Lounge, one of the great features being their short- 


cat to a size 


the whole 


5 if made long they at once lose their dis- 
tinctive character, and become a short Chesterfield. 


Overcoat, Ulster, &c. 
Dia. 37. Figs. 20, 21, 22, and 23, 


These aro preduced in the same way as just 
described, either by taking the sectional measures 
for a size larger, and adding to the front and over 
shoulder measure, or if you have the opportunity 
of measuring the customer yourself to make the 
nocessary addition as described for a Covert Coat, 
Chesterfields and Ulstors are made looser-fitting 
rather than the Covert Coat, as a rule, so that if a 
very close fit is desired, it will be as well to take 
that as the model, and merely add to the length. 
It may be as well to recapitulate tho variations to 
bbe made from the measures for an Overcoat : 
Allow 34 over chest. 
oe Wait, 
Add } inch to eross buck meusure, 
Ho oon chost measure, 
front shoulder: 
ft to over shoulder. 
Deepen seye $ an inch, 

Make natural waist | inch lower, and take 
sleeve { inch wider at elbow and cuff and 4 inch 
Jouger. ‘The spring over the hips in this case is 
arranged by coming in from the waist at side 6, and 
Aropping 1 inch, and then drawing the lower part 
of sideseam at right angles to this as shown ; this 
may either be used in units or inches, as it makes 
no difference, both producing the same angle. It 
will be noticed that in addition to the allowance of 
1 inch wide for boing an Overeost, 2) inches is 
allowed for making up, which will be found about 
right for all Winter goods, but too much for thin 
Worstods and Venetians as used for Summer Over- 
coats, 2 inches will be quite enough for these. The 
‘solid outline of this diagram illustrates the allowance 
‘usually left beyond the centre line for a fly front, 
suchas figure 20, boing 2 to 2} inches, and which 
will necessitate the buttons standing 3 to 3} inches 
back from the edge of the right forepart, or the 
same distance behind the breast-line as the eye of 
in front of it. For @ button through 
coat, single breasted, as on figure 20, it will only be 
necessary to allow 1} inches beyond the breast line, 


, vies 


whilst for a D.B, illustrated by the dash Line in 
front of diagrain 37, it will be necessary to allow 
8 to 8} inches, and find the position of buttons as 
just described. ‘The slit at back should start 9 
inches down from the natural waist, aud the back 
tacking allowed as shown; marking out 1} frot 
the back at that part, and drawing straight line 
from O at top through the 1}. This will give the 
correct run to the hack tacking. As worn at 
present, it is turned in to run level with the back 
seam, which is certainly much neater than when 
they wore made w'th a stop at that part. The 
fish urder the arm may be omitted for Ulsters, and 
the sidecoam hardly so much suppressed, as it is 
not intended to fit as clore as the Chester, the 
Tnngth being continued by addingon at the bottom to 
the desired extent. In order to get the front of a 
Tength sufficient to agree with the back, it will be 
neceseary to make it $ of an inch longer than the 
back, mensuring from line 9} downwards, and 
indoy eudent of any varistion which may exist from 
that line upwards, and which would arise from the 
various positions of different customers, Care 
should be taken not to put the pockets too low, as 
that makes it inconvenient for the wearer; at the 
same time it is advisable to guard against them 
being too high, as that does not look in wecordance 
with good taste. Some of our best firms, Poole's, 
for instanee, of Savile Row, leave these till the 
garment is tried on, when they mark the position 
they consider the most suitable when the garment 
is on, and this is certainly « very capital plan, 
Others again take a meastire for this purpose, in 
order that they may be put in before the garment 
is tried on, as when tryingon itis out of the question 
to altor their position, Others put the sleeve with 
the forearm ut the forearm piteh, and mark the 
pocket mouth about $4 inches above the bottom of 
sleeve, whilst the majority leave it to their individual 
judgment and taste, fixing them in some such a 
position us shown. It will be noticed the ticket 
pocket of this is brought more forward than the hip 
pocket, but this is by no means a regulation style, 
there being as many put in with ticket pocket level 
with the front of those at hip, and in some cases 
they are put very near the front, so that they are 
under the fly and so out of sight. The position of 
the breast pocket is found in the same manner as for 
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a Lounge. In putting in the hip and ticket pocket, 
it is alwaysas well to put a back and front facin; 
as that takes most of the wear. 


Diagram 41 


Conveys a capital idea of how these coats are made 
up inside, the shaded part along the bottom being 
an inlay to which the lining is felled, A linen 
bridle is put along the crease row at B, and insome 
firms the ends of the shoulders are built up with 
two or throe thicknesses of canvas nicely graded 
asat A, but in such case it will be necessary to 
cent rather more on the shoulder end. Tt will be 
noticed that pleats are put in the lining down the 
front shoulder under the arm, and down the back, 
and the fly kept a seam behind the front ede, the 
stay for the hip pockets being either carried in to 
the sey or to the sideseam ; either plan will do, 
bbut it is searcely necessary to ure both. A V of 
silk is put in tho front of seye to allow ample room 
at that part, the in breast pockets should be jeated 
top and bottom, and face, The two hip poc! ebs 
of an Overcoat should always be either cloth or 
chamois leather, as silesia feels poor and cold to 
put the hands in. The lining as represented is a 
woollen plaid, which should always be well shrunk 
before being put in, or it will give a good deal of 
trouble. 


The s 


Dia. 40, 
produced on precisely the same lines as deseribed 
previously, the only variation being the increased 
width of both elbow aud wrist by 3 of an inch, and 
the cuff stitched as shown. It should always be 
made point to flash-baste the lining to both seams 


ev 


in all coats, but more especially is this necessary * 


with Overcoats, for it relieves the drag which is 
sure to occur in putting on oF taking off tho coat, 
and especially so when silk sleeve linings are not 
used, either on uecount of expense or wear. If 
Italian cloth is used it should be out with sleeve 
=aog neces Sa aaern, ok lng 
The Cape. 
Dia. 38. 

If we may judge by the number of applications 

for a really reliable Cape System, we must come to 
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the conclusion there are very few who can cut a 
good-fitting Cape. We trust this one will be of 
service to them; it has answered our purpose and 
given satisfaction to hundreds; and being very 
simple and reliable, we have no doubt it will be a 
valuable addition. Draw a square as per dotted 
lines, or rather two lines at right angles, and place 
the back with the back seam on one line, and then 
place the forepart down with the breast line on the 
dotted Tine, so that the shoulder points are at 
feast 1 inch apart, Mark round the neck and 
shoulder of back, and the gorge and shoulder 
of forepart, taking out a Vas at j. The inch of 
fulness shoold he fulled on to the forvpart in the 
‘same style as a sleeve, Now continue the shoulder 
seam right through to bottom, and make the width 
of back on a level with the natural waist at about 
Jof breast: « trifle more or less is of no conse- 
‘quence, Take ont a V of $ or 4 inches at bottom 
ccording to the degree of closeness it is desired to 
make the Cape to fit. Make the length of back to 
customer's wishes, and then deduct the distance 
the shoulder seau is below the level of neck (as O 
84, diagram 87) from this, and get the length of 
side by applying this measure from the end of 
shoulder seam at X. Make the front length q of 
fan ineh longer from © than back, and draw the 
bottom eige by these points. Add on a button 
stand if it is desired it should button over up the 
fronts, or if it is wished to wear it with 1 collar and 
‘tum as in figure 18, out it to the dot and dash line, 
which should be about 1) or 2 inches behind the 
breast line. Some may ask the reason of the V at 
LJ; it is necessary to provide sufficient root 
the shoulder and avoid surplus width at the bottom, 
and this is the only method of producing this 
unless the back is made much wider, and the seam 
made to run exactly over the shoulier, which does 
not give nearly such a stylish appearance as this 
method. Tn entting from the cloth the tack 
should be cut on the crease, and the pattern 
(check or stripe) made to run straight with the 
front edge of foropart, 60 that it is only eat through 
fat the shoulder seams. ‘This may be continted to 
any length desired by merely adjusting the length 
‘as described above. If a fuller Cape is desired, 
‘swing the forepart more forward by redneing the 
stance between AO, still keeping the shoulders 


for 


in the same position; this may be done till the 
shoulders are brought together, and there is no 
seamat A X, which then produces n very full Cape 
known as the Three-quarter Circular Cape. 


Hoods. 
Diagram 39. 


Hoods are produced in a very similar way to 
capes, and we here illustrate two different styles, 
the dot and dash line being the jelly-bag hood, 
and the Jonger and solid outline being the eape 
hood. ‘Tho hack and forspart are placed together, 
with the ends of tho shoulders touching as per 
dotted linos, and the run of the neck is thus 
‘obtained ; this is really the only part of the hood 
that fits, all the other being purely a question of 
taste and style, ‘The eupo hood is vory suitable 
for gentlomen; FG H being sown together up 
to G, and IH is sewn to the corresponding 
part on the other side, the Vat neck CBD is 
sewn up, and that part up from T to E is drawn in 
with elastic or cord. Tf wanted to put on or off, it will 
be best tosew the neck toa narrow band and fasten it 
to the stand of the collar with holes and buttons, the 
eam coming just on the top of tho collar seam, 
‘They are sometimes lined but not often, tht plan 
being more frequently adopted for ladies. ‘The 
jelly-bag is a much stnaller style of hood, and ix 
pointed at the bottom, it makes up in the same 
und is very close-fitting to the head in wear. 
‘These are the two principal stylos of hoods worn 
by guntlemen. Other types being more of a funey 
nature, are more suitable for Indies 


THE INVERNESS CAPE. 
Dias. 43 and 44. Figs. 24 and 25. 


‘Tho easiest way of producing this very com- 
fortable style of garment is by « Chesterfield 
block, which is shown on diagram 95, by the 
dotted lines, The old style of Tnverness was very 
Joose and baggy, but the present style is to have 
it much closor fitting, with just enough room in 
the cape to allow of the arms being put “ akimbo.”” 

‘The great festare in dealing with an Inverness is 
to avoid a wide back, as that is very apt to produce 
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dragging in the wing. The back is cut on the 
|| crease, it being drawn by going out 1 inch from the 
natural waist of a Chester, and drawing from top 
of neck through it to the bottom ; the sideseam of 
ack is squared down the same width as at the 
top, quite straight. 

‘The forepart is eut exactly the same as the fore- 
part of the Chester in front, but with additional 
width at sideseam, it being made to overlap the 
back at waist, according to the degree of fulness 
desired in the back. If wanted to fit moderately 
‘easy it should overlap about 1} or 2 inches, and 
be continued through to the bottom by drawing « 
straight line from the shonlder point of back; if, 
however, it is required to fit into the waist and 
define the figure at that part, it will then be 
necessary to shape the sideseam, as for a Chester 
field, and taking out about 1 inch at nataral waist, 
then springing over the seat as described for that 
gmrment; but it should always be borne in mind 
that the closer the body of the coat fits, the more 
spring will bo required in the wing, in order to 
Prodtice the necessary ease for the arms, If it is 
desired to put sleeves to this garment, it will be 
\f ost to cut all the seye in one with the forepart, 
making the shoulder the full width, and carrying 
|] it round to the two dots at back, so that the side- 
seam may still run up to the shoulder, and allow 
of the cape being sewn in with it, When worn 
without sleeves, the armhole may be enlarged to 
any extent, but if it is desired to be fairly close- 
fitting, itis advisable to keep it about 1 or 2 inches 
above the natural waist; a 1j inch baton stand is 
generally added, it being customary to make this 
garment to button through. 

Patch pockets are generally looked upon as the 
correct thing, and are made large and roomy, 
‘usually being placed in the position shown. 

‘Wo will now describe the special featare of this 
garment. 


The Wing. 
Dia. 44, 

A very great latitude is allowed in the amount 
of spring given to this, but it should be borne in 
mind that the closer the body of this garment is 
cut, the faller it is necessary to cut the wing in 
order to avoid that contraction so frequently ex- 


T 


‘perienced in these when the arms are raised, ‘The 
diagrams show a wing arranged to agree with the 
body as illnstrated on diagram 43; it is out by 
placing the back and forepart down as shown by 
dotted lines, and then taking the sleeve and placing 
it with the formarm at the forearm pitch, allowing 
it to overlap about 1 inch, so that it touches the 
seye up to midway between the top of front 
shoulder and the forearm pitch, Now mark round 
the top of sleeve, and make & mark as at * * where 
the hindarin comes, so that it may be pat in to the 
hack pitch of sleeve. Now put the finger on thin 
spot, and swing the sleeve round till the amount of 
spring desired is obtained ; in this instance it is 
brought to the level of seye lino on back, oF say 
24 to 84 inches over the half breast, from centre 
line of front, and the wing is drawn to that point 
by the hindarm of sleeve; the lower part roquires 
‘litle additional spring as shown ; one of tho best 
guides being to turn the sleeve over, so that the 
forearm rests on that part of the wing already |) 
found, and then draw the lower portion by it, gf 
The corner is rounded off and left Joose from the 
sideseam for a few inches os illustrated, to whore 
the stitching of edge terminates. ‘The length of 
the wing is also arranged by the sloove, it being 
‘usual to let them come to just cover the coat sleeve; 
t0 the back part of wing is found by the sloove 
when swung round, as per the most buckward 
dotted lines, and the side with the sleeve Inid in 
the position in which it was first Inid, and whence 
it is continued scross almost straight; 14 inches 
of spring is added on the front beyond the fore- 
part as shown, to prevent any tendeney to open at 
that part, The fulness at top of wingshould be put 
in exactly the same as with a weove head, and if 
necessary the V maybe cut a little dooper. In 
making, a stay should be put at the part where the 
wing is finished dt sideseam, and ako at the 
terminating point at neck, it being frequently le’t 
Joose 2 oF 8 inches from the contre line, #0 thet it 
may be easier thrown buck over the shoulder. 
The wing is generally lined with silk, which is 
sometimes brought to the edge, and in others the 
front is faced. ‘The Cape may be either made to 
‘button through o fasten with a fly. ‘The general 
rule with Inverness Capes is to make them to 
Dutton to the throat with a Prussian collar, 
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Diagram 45, 


Which is produced as follows: all garments that 
ace finished with this style of eollar fastening up to 
the throat, itis not necessary to take the gorge into 
consideration beyond its length, henee the diagram 
may be taken as « standard pattern for this collar, 
Draw Tine © 8, which is perfectly straight, and 
make it the length of the gorge; come up from 8 1 
inch, and dmw the sewing to edge of the collar, as 
from 1 to 0; Oshoald be just above 1} at the other 
end of line 8. Now mark the stand upwards frou 
this, say 1} at back, and from } to jin front, and 
mw the crease edge ; the fall may then be added 
to taste, in this ease boing made 17 inches at back, 
and 1} in front; hollow the centre of back about 
} inch, and spring it forward at 1f as shown. 
Muny Tavernemes, however, are worn with a sual 
nen, and to some this is bit of a puzzle. ‘There 
lave two (if not more) ways of doing this: the ome is 
to cut the forepart of diagram 43 off in the shape of 
uno-collar vest, and in making up make the turn 
on the wing, fastening the forepart to it to within 
about one inch of the centre or breast Tine, thet 
doing suflicient to steady tho wing and at the same 
time allows plenty of euse for buttoning both. ‘The 
other method is to cut the Cape away to about 1 
inch behind the breast, the disadvantage w this 
way being that It does not allow of the Cape being 
buttoned across the front, whieh is overcome to a 
certuin extent by patting tals at the bottom corner 
| to fasten it to buttons pat on the forepart. There 
is another style of Tuverness worn at present, with 
tho Cape coming all round the back, but we shall 
efor to this later on under the title of the Scar- 
borongh, so that we will proceed with the nest 
garment, vis 


‘THE DRESSING GOWN. 
Diagrams 46 and 47. Figure 26. 


‘The diagram for this is very nearly self- 
explinatory, as it shows the style in which these 
fare not only ent bit made. Of course a great 
‘variety of styles exists in the manner in which they 
fare trimmed, but there aro few more effective oF 
popular than or instrations. As will be seen, 
the cuffs and collars are finished with quilted satin, 
usually of a contrasting colour, and the edges 


coriled to match the satin, which terminate at the 
bottom with a erow’s toe, this method is also used 
for the trimming of the cuff above the satin; as 
will be noticed, the collar is of the roll form, » 
style which is invariably adopted for Dressing 
Gowns, although occasionally we see them fastening. 
to the throat with a stand collar, but this is the 
exception rather than the rule, The fronts and 
pockets are also trimmed with cord, the latter being 
corded round and terminatod with a crows toc, 
the saine style of ornament is also adoptod for the 
cords across the breast, together with an eyo on 
either side in the centre; the cord is left in loops 
Beyond ou the loft side, so tut it may go over the 
harrels or olivets placed on, or a little distance from, 
the crow's toe. A woollen girdle ix put through 
oops pliced one on wither sido, which are sometimes 
supplemented by one at the back; this is also of 
tho same colour ns the satin and cord. ‘Turning 
‘our attention to the cutting, they are cut to the 
easy side at breast, and decidedly loose-fitting at 
the waist. They are out with 
for making up at chest, and are made 1 inch wider 
ait back than dotted line, and the forepart is made 
to overlap the back also 1 inch at the natural watt, 
which lines are earriel straight throagh to the 
bottom; the amount of overlap in this easy is 
Sinches, which may be reduced if desired. Tt will 
bo noticed all the other points are produced in the 
xamne way as the Loange, and the eye desponed a 
trifle, say } of an inch. ‘Tho sleeve should be made 


2) inches allowance 


to the easy cide, at least | an inch wider at both 
elbow and wrist thon fora Lounge. The roll collar 
is eatby the same systetn ws explained in diagram 30, 


with the exception that no stop is taken out, the 
collar being nude to form ono continuousrun with the 
front, ‘These garments are required more for ease 
than closeness of fit, so that the only part at which 
it will bo necessary to pay special attention will be 
the shoulders and neck ; the back, as will be seen, 
is cut on the crease. The fronts are generally 
faco ia little way buck, and the pockets are patched 
‘on the inside. 


THE CHORISTER'S CASSOCK. I 
Diagrams 48 and 49, Figure 27. 
This isa garment the tailor is frequently called 
upon to make, it being used rather extensivel 
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is the same us worn by the verger, pew-opener, 
‘and sometimes the clergy themselves wear the 
same style, Tt is cut as & very long Chester, with 
fall skirts, and sufficient left on for box plaits at the 
centre of back and side seams. It should be made 
rather easy fitting, in fuct, may be treated exactly 
asa Chester, with the exception that it is ouly 
Worn over the yest, The waist is only intended to 
slightly define the figure, so Pat it is 
all close to the measures, and, as will be seen, only 
Linch of suppression taken out between the back 
and forepart at sideseam, The spring of sideseam 
ft bottom is got by coming in from it on either side 
of natural waistline 6 inches, and dropping down 1 
or 14, and then drawingth's seam at right angles ; 
this will readily be gathere1 from the diagra 
pocket Is sometinies pat in the pleats at side 
sanall ticket or eash pocket is invariably pat in the 
forepart. The one grvat feature abo 
is to keep it elow up at the neck, as a 
vive nt that part woakd detract from the ft, The 
collar isof the ordinary stand form, and the cuff 
cither left plain or male to form a gauntlet style of 
culfus shown on dingram 49. A batton stand of 
1} inches is allowed on, so that the buttons may 
como just down tho centre. ‘These ran somewhere 
about 40 for a man of Sft. Sin. ; some contend they 
should be just 39 to agroo with the 39 artic 
this is not looked upon as regulations; they, a 
however, placed vory close together, very little 


jot made at 


the garment 
excess of 


but 


over If inches apirt, and are generally arranged 
for every one to button down to 
say the first 15, and below that every other one. 
‘They aro asitlly lined low enough to cover the top 
of the pleats, which thir brings it to about the hip. 
A fao'yig ix pat down the front from the neck point 
to whout 8 or 4 inebes wide at bottom; this takes 
the holes and Inuttons, The batons are usually a 
flexible, sometimes oval top, this. sire boing 
jdway between a coat and vest size. ‘The 
materials generally used for these are fino Serge, 
Russel Cord, Worsted Diagonal, or fine Alpuos. A 
smull spies shows between the eollar ends, when 
finished, say of ubout 1 or 14 inches, although » 
vari To get the 
corteet length for these, we know sone of the 
Lonilon specialists in this branch make it « rile to 
take the total height of the e tstomer, and deduct 10 
they also ask the customer the size linen 


little below waist, 


mn of opinion exists as to this 
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collar he wears, 
agree with it, 
clerical garment, viz., 


ind adjusts the Cassock collar to 
We now come to another semi- 


THE CHORISTER’S SURPLICE. 
Diagram 50. Figure 28. 
‘This is w garment tailors are not often called 


pou to make, for two reasons 
nore ene! 


cone is, they ore 


y supplicd ready made by 


ms who 


devote themselves to this particular branch, and 
secondly to the fact that those who have thew 
uke them last a very lo 
linen they wear out ye 
felt it would be adding very greatly to the valne of 
the preseat 


ig time, as wing made of 


y slowly, However, 
work, if we gave diagrams and 
mde, ns it being only 
ional garment, few tailors would havo the 
necessary knowledge at their finger ends, and so 
‘would he lad of any information obtainable on this 
topi 
matter, it being the asual custom to uve one 
and merely adjusting 
its Jongth at the bottom, so thet it will be better to 
repiodutee this one by the aid of geaduutod tapes, to 
think the 
nd we have placed 


jotioms how thew are 


‘The cutting of nw surplice is a very easy 


pattern for all inediarn sizes 


agree with the chest measure, W 
diagram is fully exphinatory, 
th 
does not come clove round the nook, but sluws the 


is parts exactly us they yo togother. Te 


ceassoek abo 
will bo seen is ot upon the crease frum 8 to. 2 
and goes up into and forms part of the neck, ns 
with the old Raglan sleeve, ‘The top part is cut 
much shortor than the back as illustrated at 2 
‘The back and front are both eut on the reas, butt 
as the li 


some Bor 4 inches, The aleve ne 


is only 36 inches wide on the single, it 


will be found necessary to pat wheal pieces ou the 
back, the front just coming ont of tho width, 

‘The slcovo will be able to be got out of the 
material if it is opened out, Ime if any pieo'ng is 


nocessary, it mast be done at the bottom of the 


sleeve. Tn making up, the sideseams are first sewn, 
and then the sleeves put in from the neck end in 
the same 
ding 
ss gusset 4 inchos squat 


and the remainder of 


ner in which they are placed on the 
a. When about 4 inches from the sideseam, 


2, we lagrain 5, is inserted, 
ceve sewn together, and 80 


er 


we 
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forming an underarm seam to the sleeve. The 
bottom sleeves are finished with a { or § inch hem, 
and the bottom is finished in like manner, bat 
rather wider, the neck being done ditto; but in 
this case it is necessary to sew on a piece, and so 
form a false hem in the same way we case trouser 
bottoms, In order to get sulicient spring on the 
outside edge, it will be necessary to cut this piece 
‘on the bias, or, of course, it may be eut exactly the 
‘same as neck of surplice, but in any ease it must be 
made 60 that it ies quite smooth and fair all round, 
Tho seams of this are sewn in the same way as a 
shirt is usually done, viz., seamed and turned over, 
‘and follod or stitched. The neck being out so 
lurge, enables the garment being put on or off with 
cense, so that holes and buttons are not necessary, 
1s in the ease of those styles for clergymen, that 
fasten right up to the neck. ‘There are many styles 
of surplice, but this is the one generally known as 
the Chorister's. 

For the sake of economy, the back is arranged 
with the selvedye edges sewn together and com! 
down the back, and so saving material as 
mentioned. 

‘Tho material generally used for theee is linen. 


LIVERY GARMENTS. 


‘We now come to deal with another speciality, 
vis., thoeo garments worn by the page boy, and the 
tiger oF groom, and illustrated on 


Diagrams 52, 53, 54 and 
Figures 29 and 30. 


‘Taking first the Page's Jncket, we find it is cut 
very much in the shape of an Eton Jacket, but 
made to fasten up the front, and the neck finished 
‘with a stand collar, the principal variation being a 
rather wider back than for the Eton. As 
made to fit quite close, care must be taken to form 
ample spring over the hips, it being decidedly 
Preferable to err on the side of too much rathor 
than too little spring As these jackets are seldom 
worn with a vest, care must be taken not to cut 
them too large, for although they are usually 
interlined with wadding and quilted all over the 


forepart, and occasionally the back, too, yet thi 
hardly makes up for the want of the vest, 80 that 
‘we have found 1f a-side over the breast measure to 
be quite sufficient, It will of course be noticed that 
the back is cut on the crease, and like the Eton, 
eut with a point at bottom, which usually runs 
about 34 inches below the waist. Tike all garments 
that button up the front, this should be cut with 
only about f or # of an inch beyond the breast li 
‘on the button-hole side, and an extra button stand 
allowed on; by this arrangement the buttons come 
‘exactly up the centre of the figure when buttoned, 
‘as the eyo of the hole comes just on the breast line, 
Care shonld be taken to get the gorge the right size of 
neck, as it isa very unsightly fault, anda tedious 
‘alteration when it is too large, The collar is 
generally fastened at the neck with hooks and eyes, 
and sometiines a button and notched hole is put 
in the end, as illustrated on the midshipmay 
diagram 23, The buttons down the front are 
arranged so that there are about 16, but sometimes 
there are three rows of studs, in which caso thoy 
‘aro plugged through the foreparts, both up the 
front and over the shoulder, the garment being 
ssctually fastened with hooks and eyes, and the 
buttons or studs down the front for ornament only. 
One of the points connected with these button 
to put them just thick enough to preserve one 
unbroken line, but there isa danger of patting them 
too thick, which must be specially guarded against, 
as in such caso they present a very crooked 
‘appearance. When these jackets are edged they 
sre usually edged up the front, round tho collar 
‘and cuffs, and sometimes, but by no means always, 
round the bottom. The style of cuff varies some- 
what, but that shown on diagram 54 is the one 
‘more generaily adopted, and which may be justly 
looked upon as the livery cuff, as it is universally 
‘used for all kinds of Livery Coats. As will be seen 
itis either « cuff formed, or a row of stitehing 2 
inches from the bottom, and a hole and button put 
above and one below, 60 that when the edges are 
Piped, there is a piping also along the top of this 
eufl, The other style which is occasionally 
adopted, is the pointed euff, the front being brought 
up rather nearer the forearm than the back, and 
slong the top of which the piping runs, When 
this style is adopted, it is customary to dispense 
‘with holes and buttons at the cuff, 


ened 


Garments that have a stand collar invariably 
button up to the throat, so that it is not necossary 
to take the gorge into consideration here, hence one 
pattern of stand collar does for all sizes by merely 
varying the width at top and the lenzth at back. 
‘The system for producing them is as follows 
Draw line O 8 the length collar is desired, and 
measure up from 8,1 inch, and draw sewing-to- 
edge by points thus obtained, letting it join line O 
S about halfway across from O to 1} is the depth 
of collar required ut the back, and 1, 2} is the 
depth of collar required in the front; eome in from 
24 4 an inch, and draw the top edge as shown. 
js immaterial whether these collars 
have a seam up the back as at O 1), but when, as 
in the present instance, the back has no seam in it, 
the collar should be arranged to follow suit, as it is 
We find backram is 
very much better than canvas to put through these, 
as it is highly essontial they shoald retain their 
stidiness, otherwise they have a very sloppy appear: 
ane. An inlay is left all along the hottom of 
Page's Tucket, and the breast pocket, which is 
usually placod in the loft breast, should have the 
mouth to rin vertically, that is, up and down ; this 
tonablex the hand to use it with groator ease ; when 
the edges are not piped they are left blaf, that 
being the univorsal eustom with Liveries, 

‘The Page's trousers are of the ordinary close: 
fitting type, and may be made rather smarter fitting 
than is the rule for other Liveries, and as the ssat is 
fully exposed to view, care mast be taken to avoid 
having any sirpls material, either in width or 
length, althongh of course sufficient width mast be 
left for case or stooping. Ae. ; they are alwaysmade 
fly front, and when the edges of jacket are piped, 
the sideseatn of trousers are done to mates, 


by no means a necossity. 


The Groom's Frock. 


This, as will be seen, is a close-fitting single- 
breasted Frock, to buttor 6 up the front; this 
numnber is eometines reduced to 5, but the first is 
generally looked upon as the regulation number. 
It is produced exactly ns previously described for 
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the Morning Cont, with the exception that it is 
made to fasten right down the front, and the waist 
is made to fit tight, as any excess of width at that 
part would readily show itself when worn with a 
belt as they generally are, The variation in the 
skirt is done to produce more fulness, and as will 
be readily gathered from an exumination of the 
diygrim, no difference exists behind the sidebody 
from the system, as Inid down for the Morning 
Cost skirt, it boing readily followod that both styl 
should fit exactly the same nt the pleats. The 
variation then takes place at tho front, where it is 
allowed to overlap the forspart 2 inches at least; if 
‘& very full skirt is require? this quantity may be 
ereasyd to 9 inches, but as a general rule 2 inchos 
will be sufficient for this class of skirt, the run of 
the front may then be obtsine? by pling the 
square with one arm resting on the hip button at 
bottom corner of sidebody, and the other end raised 
‘as mich above the Iavel of the skirt seam in front 
fas that part overlaps the forepart; this will give 
the correct angle at which the front shold be 
rawn. Another way is to put the forapart in a 
closing position with the skirt, and draw the front 
by that; either msthod will produce satisfactory 
results, so that oar readers may adopt which plan 
they consider best. A short pointed side edge is 
put at the ploats 9 inches long in th form shown 
on diageum, with the contre bution a trifly nesrer 
the top than the bottom one, This at one tims 
was used as an entrance to the poskst, but tho 
present enstom is to put the pookets in the pleats 
‘The edges are either loft bluff or piped with a con- 
trasting colour. When tholattor conse isndopted, 
the fronts, collars, cutfs, back skirt, and sido oflges 
ig loft plain ; seamed 
and presisd open, makes a noator bluff 
edge than a fellsd one, both of which msthods are 
in vogue by first class Livary houses, The style of 
cuff uscd is the same as shown on diagram 54. Tt 
may be as well to mention in connection with 
these that it is the eustom to pat all linings of a 
very plain character, and for this reason wadding 
or padding of any description is only flash-bisted 
in; this applies to all Livery garments except 
Page's. Groom's vests are generally made of the 
roll collar style, often with sleeves, the material 
used being cither the same as the coat, of a striped 
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Valencia; and when the latter is adopted the 
stripes run np and down the figure. 

‘The Breeches are generally made from white 
Buckskin cloth, and in style of cut resemble the 
Gent's Riding Brecehes shown on diagram 74, but 
taro not s0 extreme if the line by which to draw 
the front is dropped from 12 at side from } to 1 
inch, instead of 14, that will be quite sufficient. 
Like the Gent's, the Groom's Breeches button to 
tho front of knee, and the top button should be 
just about the small, the tack being placed 1 inch 
below the knee, and the top button 1 inch below 
that, three buttons show above the top hoots and 
‘two above the leguings, An inch should be allowed 
for fulness on the topsides at knee, and a similar 
‘amount allowed on the undersides above the level 
of crutch to allow of it being falled on to form a 
receptacle for the seat. ‘They are generally made 


close fitting as regards the size of thigh and leg, 
and the fronts made in whole fall style, but this 
must by no means be taken for granted, as fly 
fronts are made for this elass of servant, 

Although top boots are generally worn, yet 
gaiters ure often adopted, diagrams of which will 
be found in the Federation Prize Essay on ‘Trouser 
Catting. 

The instructions laid down up to this point, 
although applied more particularly to Youths’ 
Jackets, Coats, &e., embody principles which may 
be applied with equal success to all sizes both 
large and small, the working of the system ma} 
all the necessary changes of its own accord, with 
the exception of corpuleney; hints on the treat- 
tment of which and other abnormalities will be 
found in the  Cutter's Practical Guide,” Part TL, at 
the end of the volume. 


VESTS. 


We now come to deal with another branch of 
cutting, and for which « further adaptation of the 
system is necessary. A vest is really nothing more 
nor less than an under coat, and the same principles 
which apply to the cutting of coats will spply with 
equal force to them. One thing, however, will be 
soon apparent to even the most unobservant, viz., 
that they are not required so large. In the system 
‘us explained below, and referred to in diagrams 56 
‘and 57, this variation ix roade by reducing the 
width across chest jan inch, and making it only 
1{ inches over the breast measure from the centre 
ot the back to the breast line, whilst it is just as 
well to reduce the tront and over shoulder measures 
Linch, but we will treat more of this in dealing 
with the system. In pruetice it has been our almost 
universal custom to produce our 


Vest by the Coat or Jacket Pattern, 
Diagram 56, 
Inasmuch as they are worn over and have to fit the 


: same portion of the body as the coat. ‘The method 


swe adopt is as follows: chalk round the pattern at 
the shoulders, back seam and breast ine in front. 
Hollow the back § to 1 inch at waist, and being 
‘equal to half the suppression taken out at sideseam 
of cout, with the view of providing « receptacle for 
the blades; und measure from the back seam 
forward 4 vest and j of an inch on the level of sey 
fine, and 4 waist and j of an inch at natural waist; 
then apply the same ut the front, but measuring 
buck from the broast line fll up the neck pointa trifle, 
say j of un ineb; and shorten the shoulder right 
acrow.a | inch; hollow out the scye about J or j 
inch, either at front and back or all round, as it is 
seldom looked upon asa detriment for a breast to 
be large in the sexe, and as long as sleeves are not 
added, we do not know there ure any defets likely 
to arise from it. A button stand must be added all 
down the front, according to the style desired, j of 
‘s0 inch being the amount usually allowed for an 
ordinary S.B. The longth is obtained in the same 
‘way as described with the next system. In practice 
we have found this to work admirably, so can 
recommend it with confidence as being simple, 
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reliable, and quick. It, however, takes more of the 
practical than the se‘entifie phase of cutting, so that 
it will be desirnble for us to give the system for pro- 
ueing vests independently of the coat. 


The Vest System. 

Diagrams 57 & 58. Figure 31. 

Draw line © 17. © 8 is }, raise point Z, J this 
quantity, © 9 is the depth of seye us taken, Draw 
Tine at right angles to this, hollow tack seam at 17, 
14 inch, and mark off from back seam to 104, 13 
inches more than chest measure, and come back 
from it 4 an ineh less than the eross chest measure 
taken ; swoop from this Foint by » quarter of an 
inch loss than the trout shoulder less the width of 
ack neck, and also from the front at 19} by j of an 
inch more than this quantity, Make point 94 on 
‘back to taste, in this case $ an inch lees than 4, O 
9, and square across to 6} 4 an inch less than the 
width of buck, which in the absence of a 
‘may be fixed by making the width of shoulder seam 
J inch more than # fourth of breast; ie., the half 
breast. Now draw the shoulder seam of buck and 
then measure cross from 9 in the direction of 
shoulder seam, and whatever the back measures, 
deduct from the over shoulder measure, and sweep 
by the remainder, loss w quarter of an inch from & 
point 1] inches above 12, but bringing the tape 
down to 12. ‘Make the width of front shoulder « 
trifle less than the width of buck and draw soye as 
shown. Make the width of back 4 the breast and 
{of an inch, and the waist 4 waist and J of an inch. 
Now square down from 94, and hollow 1 inch to 
find the sideseam of forepart and make the width of 
front at waist 4 waist and j of an inch, and shape 
the underarm seam as shown by this arrangement 
the forepart will overlap the buck for large waists, 
Special attention should be given to the spring over 
the hips as many vests are defective in this point, 
‘The longths may now be marked for the opening 
and bottom, allowing $ an inch extra for opening 
‘and 1 inch to the full length as per the measure 
taken, which allowances are for the amount con- 
sumed in the various seams. The height of gorge 
may be made } below the neck point, or higher or 
lower according to taste, and if anywhere near that 


asure 


i point, it may be made a pivot by which to sweep for | sgeastomed to wesring the chain in a “certain i 


the side length from the bottom, as at 26, raising 
the side J inch above sweep; the back may be 
pointed upwards at bottom as shown, or arranged 
to taste, ‘There is also arother point which may be 
arranged cither to taste or to get a large vest out of 
«small quantity of cloth, that is the underarm wear, 
and although the position allotted is perhaps the 
most suitable, yet the fronts may be made wider or 
narrower as the cutter wishes, the only point being 
that whatever jis taken off the front must be added 
on the back, so that the combined widths of back 
and forepart measure 1f inches over breast and 
‘waist from the centro of buck to the centre of front 
fat the respective parts, The pockets should be put 
as nearly as possible at the hollow of the waist, and 
we have found it a very good plan to come up 5 
inches from the bottom for all ordinary length vests, 
to find the top of the front edge of the welt, which 
should measure about 5 inches long and j or J wide, 
The watch pocket is put in slightly om the slant, its 
position not being « very vital matter, but it should 
bbe arranged for the buck cud to be slightly in front 
‘of the seye and about 2 inches or so below its level, 
A watch pocket welt should never measure less than 
34 inches long by { wide; watches do not vary in 
size in accordance with the age or sizeof the wearer, || 
so that it is quite necessary these should be made 
large enough to take a yood-sized wateh. ‘There have 
wen w good many dodges put forward at various 
times for the protection of watches from thieves, 
and we think amongst the best is the method of 
leaving the seam of the welt open wide enough to 
put the guard through ; it will then be an impossi- |) 
bility for pickpockets to steal the watch. ‘The — || 
‘bucks and strap should be put on at the hollow of 
‘waist, and we always prefer those to come into the 
sideseain and then fastened aguin to the back about 
one-third of the way seross, In making, a pleat 
should be left through the front shoulder of the 
lining and the facing put on very tight at the 
bottom corner in order to make it curl inwards to 
the figure nicely, and the facing baisted to the 
canvas. When the eustomer is very fail over the 
his it is frequently an advantage to leave slits at 
the side. ‘The customer's wishes should be care- 
fally studied in every detail, and prominent amongst 
these we must mention the guard-hole, us they get 
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Position, and if the new vest is different to the old 
the change is most probably objected to. Many 
people have a groat objection to changes such as 
these; in fact, we think it may bo traced to the 
inborn conservatism of the human race, for if you 
can only produce & garment to fit as easy and suit 
the wearer as well as the old one you are sure to 
please him. As will be seen, this diagram is 
finishod in the step collar style, « collar being cut 
on the same lines as laid down for « coat but of 
course narrower, This is undoubtedly the leading 
style, but as represented here is specially suitable 
for a tweed, the edges being stitehed. It may be 
as well, perhaps, to note that if thought desirable 
the soye may be enlarged to any reasonable extent 
without detriment. 
We now come to the 


French or No-collar Vest. 
Dia, 58. Fig. 32. 


‘This is » very general favourite for boys’ wear, and 
frequently worn with the Eton jacket. Tt isa very 
neat style, and is very popular at the present time. 
Ttis thinner round the neck, so that there js sotne- 
thing to commend it. As will be noticed, this is 
arranged for bound edges, und, therefore, as there 
will not bo any seat taken off the eles, it will not 
be necessary to allow on so much in front, and eon 
quently only allow 4 an inch of button-stand. 
‘The only point of variation in the method of eutting 
is to fill up the neck as shown, to the extent of the 
height of collar-stand required by the customer, 
tnd leave @ noteh taken out to the hollowest part 
of gorge to which a collar band is sewn to come 
1 the beck neck, It will be noticed « small 
amount of spring is left at this note; the purpose 
of this is to provide the necessary ease ruquired by 
the neck at that part. This, although the only 
special featare in a no-eollar vest, is a rather im- 
portant one, and shonld never be overlooked, or the 
vest will slip away from the neck all round. As 
willbe seen, the welts are bound round the end, 1 
plan that should always be adopted when high-class 
‘productions are aimed at as it gives a very much 
superior finish to the whole garment, and as the 
difference in time oceupied between the two methods 
issosmall, it should nover be permitted to come into 
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competition with the effects pro luce by the superior 
finish on the whole garment. Although only a 
small mstter, yet to put in these dotails we can 
‘excel and produce results which will not only give 
‘us a reputation for excellence of workmanship, but 
help to raise the status of tailoring. As soon as 
each individual member of the oraft realinos the 
faot that hs is direstly responsible for the clovatis 
of tailoring, 80 soon shall we advance and place tha 
profession on & footing second to none. 


The Step-stand Vest. 
Dia. 66. Fig. 33. 


This is ont precisely the sane as the no-collar 
vest, the stup boing prodaced hy a notch taken out, 
8 shown, in whatovor position deemed the most 
effective, the other part of the neck boing kept, if 
‘nything, mither straighter. This is the style in 
which the majority of these aro made, but, of course, 
they can be, and often are, produced by cutting tho I! 
gorge down as for « step collar, and sewing on « 
collar forming the step at the end in tho position 
Aesined. 

‘This is.a vory simple style, yet it is ustonishing 
how much difference little taste makes in the 
position and shape of tho notch. 


The New Roll Collar. 
Dia. 60. Fig. 34, 


This is a new style, and ono that has a very 
dressy appearance ; it is cut in just the shape it is 
desired when finished, and the collar-stand being 
‘out in one with the vest as described for the no-collar, 
‘and a band putin atthe notch to go round the baek 
cok, the collar for this is cut exactly the same |) 
shape as forepart, and is morely laid on, The 
method, perhaps, will be more readily gathorod, if 
we refer to the fly of w pair of trousers, a8 an 
illustration of how this is done. ‘These noveltios 
aro very good to teach the student how various 
effects are produced, rather than as standard styles, 
and as this is too extreme for that, we give it for 
the two-fold purpose of Jillusteating present fashion, 
‘as well as how to produce this effect. No-collar 
‘vestare sometimes eat with the opening above the top 
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batton cut in the same way, but these and other 
novelties are only made so casually, that they hardly 
demand a place in such a work as this, as although 
youths are always on the alert for something fresh, 
{et their parents have to be consulted in this matter, 
‘and they always object to anything of an extreme 
character, justly judging that the seme of good 
taste is to have every garment harmonising with 
each other to such an extent that it would be 
difficult to say any part of the costume was 
cconspicious. 


The Roll Collar, 
Diagram 61. Figure 36. 


‘This is produced by precisely the same diagram 
as the step collar, in fact, the only variation boing 
that the collar is brought to the end of the lapel, 
and formed into « graceful turn. ‘This style of vest 
is tho one that perhaps more than any other is worn 
with the Eton Jucket, although the no-collar vest 
‘would run it close tor this. It is also the Groom's 
Livery Vost, besides being frequently wornonordinary 
occasions, The edges in this diagram are left bluff, 
that style being the general rule for Livery, and 
when black cloth was used for Eton Jackets it was 
customary to leave it bluff for that also, but as the 
jorments are so veldom made from this material 
now, black Worsted and Vieuna having supersede? 
it, the mode of finishing the edges has varied in 
like manner, sothat the Worsteds are usually bound 
and the Vicunas and soft Wools stitehed or corded. 
The cutter who knows his business will note whieh 
fare the most effeetive finishes for the various 
materials, and $0 produce the best results in each 
garment, ‘These aro some of the points where the 
art comes in, and as we claim to be artists we 
should know how the besteffect on each individual 
eustomer can be produced from a garment of « 
iciven material, and if in our opinion tho material is 
unsuitable, such as would be the case if s prominent 
stripe is selected for a suit for a tall thin youth, or 
‘large check for a stout one; it then becomes our 
duty to suggest other patterns, and if we do it 
in judicious manner, customers will readily 
listen to the claims of art, it being their aim, as 
‘well as ours for them, to clothe in such garments 
‘as will make them appear to the best advantage. 


The Dress Vest. 
Diagram 62. Figure 35, 


‘This is cut in precisely the same way as described 
for the no-collar,inamely, the gorge filled up to the 
extent of about fof an inch, or equal to the height 
of the eollar-stand, and the front hollowod out as 
shown. It is a difficult matter to make them too 
hollow at the lower part, At the sume time it must 
be the aim of the cuttor to rotain a harmonious 
run or curve with the opposite side, still the one 
‘reat point is to keep it well hollow at the bottom. 
It is also advisable as producing a bettor effect, 
if iv is slightly rounded near the top at 13), or 
midway between the neck-point and the level 
of seye; this forms & more artistic curve than 
if kept very hollow all the way up, and at tho 
same time helps to keep it snug to the figuro 
at thet part, Although it is highly essential to 
keep it close fitting at the hollow, yet wo do not find 
it necessary to do more than steady it, V's aro 
decidedly objectionable, us producing far too short 
‘sfrontedge, and making the garment stand away 
at the bottom, a defect Dress Vests soem to be 
specially liable to, The collar is out by the foropart, 
and it is just ws well to cut these a trifle more 
hollow, 60 as to throw a little more ease on the 
‘outside edge, as if this is at all contracted it is liable 
to turn outwards and show the collar lining, The 
outside collar is made to just tan over tho crouse 
‘edge, say 4 un inch, and the lining felled to it. 
‘Our diagram illustrates the style in which they are 
generally finished, as well as the amount of opening, 
There are usually three buttons only and two 
pockets, the welts for which are rather lightor than 
usual, being from j to 4. As will be soon, the edges 
fare traced with narrow Russia braid, and again 
behind that is fancy tracing braid, which produces 
very nice effect, In the bottom corn r a flower 
is embroidered in black silk. This, however, is 
only adopted cocasionally, and by such young 
gentleinen who are desirous of having something 
exceptionally stylish. These are generally made 
from the same material as the coat, und when jot 
0, are either white Marcella or Pique, or a white 
or fancy Silk, Moiré, or Watered Silk is very 
popular at present, and amongst the novelties in 
‘Dress Vests this season, we noted many ot this 
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material. ‘There have also been a large number 
‘mado for gentlemen who may be looked upon as 
oaders of the fashion of the D.B. style, eat in 
precisely the same manner as this, but with a 13 to 
2} button stand allowed on, which being pointed 
lightly upwards, comes ander the roll; this is 
terminated in exactly the mame manner as on this 
diagram, Others, again, have had the eorners cut 
away from the bottom hole to about + inches weross 
the bottom, producing rather a light effect, Some 
may think we have made this diagram to open 
Fathor low, but such is not the case, it being a very 
usual custom with many firms to eut them qui 
14 inches lower than illustrated. One vers im- 
portant point mitst be noted in connestion with 
Dross Vests, und that is that they do not come 
below the strap of the cout; with this end in 
view, it showlil always be tried on at the same time 
tus tho coat, as any discrepancy at this part is very 
unsightly, and evidences a great a 
nies, oF & want of technical knowledge, both of 
which are soriows faults in one whose profession it 
ix tobe fully moquainted with every detail of how 
all kinds of clothing should appear when on the 
figure, and in fact have an ideal in their minds of 
what the finished yartnent shoald be. 

Whon these Vesis re made from white material, 
itis the gonoral rule to put eyelets for the buttons 
to be fanned with oplit ringsthrough their sh 
so that they can be removed when it is required to 
bo washed ; for the mune purpose the buckle is put 
‘on at the back with «hole and button, #0 as to 
avoid discolomration of the Vest by Its possible 
muting, Tho old style of Dress Vest, which i now 


seldom seen except for livery: servants, is eut in the 
samo method us diagram 51, but of courte to roll 
mitch lower: the sine principles, however, are 
involved, and all the parts produced as therwin dew 
eribod. ‘The only point worth noting is, that whilst a 
heavy roll looks elmmsy, yet the opposite extreme 
mut be avoided, and to do so it will be found 
necessary to out on a little “belly” to the lapel 


We now come to 
The D. B. Vest, 


Fig. 37, 


‘That garmont boing decidedly popmlar at the present 
time, the only otal variation in cut being tho 


addition of lapel, or, patting it in other words, 
‘4 vory wide batton stand, the lowering of the gorge 
boing a point which may or may not be done, and is 
guided by the height the step is desired. If it is 
required to have the Vest to fasten up to the throat, 
it will be necessary to eat the lapel an exact 
counterpart of the forepart, which may be done by — |) 
ereasing or folding it down ths breast line, and 
cutting that part off which comes over the broast 
line; this will form the V at the neck, and this is 
the only plan of gotting it to fit well up at. the neck 
and clean over the breast; any reduction in the 
size of this will show itself in a corresponding 
surplus length on the outer edge, AS will bo soen 
in the diagran avery small V is taken at at 
this part, as when the lapel rolls over as illustrated, — |) 
fa litdlo oxtea long is ne ed to yo over the round 
of brvast; thy immediate resalt of this Vis to || 
shorten ths ontside length of lap. Tas width of 
Lupa is quits w matter o! taste, and is fisod in this 
instance as 1} atbottom, 2} at top, ani 
widest part The propor method of fixi 
position of the butions is to mark whers the oyw 
fof the Iolo will come, and then sweep from it by 
making a pivot at any point on thy brow line, such 
Now repeat the operation by the 
I ax will be scen is on the breast 
2 these ares erom etch other gives — |] 


as x at bottow. 
x oF lapil, whi 
Vine, and. wh 


the exact position of the buttons, thew 
Doing on the same Jeval au tho holes, and just as 
behind thy breast tine as the eye of the hole is in 
front. This is a simple and reliable method, which 
we hare uo doabs will bs appreciated now these 
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to ea away th 


part of the lapel beyond the crow 
nd merely leaving on a little above tho ond of 
lapel, as por dash Tine; this of comme is more 
generally pract'sed on the score of economy, but wt 
the same timo it gives a thinner lapel, though one 
thas 


row, 


not be worked up vo well. ‘This, however, 
50 mmnch importanes as with a cout, it boing 
noral plan %0 fasten the top corner down to 
the forepars, either by a seeret witch or a atton at 
that par. A tommy buttou is put to weure the 
ler part in position and provent it riding up and 
ma'sing the treas> edge appear Joose. ‘The pockets) 
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are pat in about the same position as for other styles, 
the only difference being that they are rather more 
to tho side, which 18 necessitated by the overlap. 
‘The last stylo of Vest we shall notioo at this part is 


The Sleeve Vest, 

Dia. 64, Fig. 38, 
And although not so often worn by youths, yot as 
it forms a class by itself, we should have left our 
work incomplete if it had not been included. ‘The 
only variation nevossary is in the soye section, 
which should be made to come as close up to the 
natural juneture of the arm and body as possible, as 
tno sleovos fit as well as those that ure cut for a 
soye in such & position, hence it will be seen the 
soye is raised w }, and which extends all round the 
seye, with the exeoption of at TB, whilst it is 
inereaved to or fan inch wt the shoulder, so that 
the buck should measure one-fifth breast from C to 
D; the sloove is then produced in the manner 
previously described for Juokets, but as there are 
‘one or two variations, we will repeat 


The Sleeve System, 
Dia. 


Measure ncross from back at A to front of seye 
‘at B and deduct the width of back as at © 'D, the 
remaindor is used to find the distance 08}. Now 
mark the front piteh of the sleeve at } of an inch 
above the level of seye and the hindarm to taste, 
‘and apply the square with the arms as at B resting 
‘on the pattern in the position the sleeve is desired 
to hang from the soye, this may be altered by 
shifting the sjuare round, but still keeping either 
|] arm at the pitches. ‘The more forward the sleeve 
is desired to hang, the greater the distance that 
|] shows itsctf wt B, and vice versa. Having obtained 
this quantity, apply it to the sloove by coming pas 
from 34 to J; now measure across the distance 
between the two pitches, with the back placed in a 
|] closing position at tho shoulder, and make 4 to Sf 
|] agree with this quantity, never less, but rather 
|] moro, as many of the defects in the fitting of sleove 
vests arise from the fact of the sleows being too 


small. 44 is midway between O and 8}, and the 
sleeve head shaped by these points, now measure 
the distance between the two pitches for the under 
side, and spply this measure across from 3} to 
Tj. The underside of sleeve should not be hollowed 
‘out below 34, in fact it should be rather rounded 
than hollowed for the underslesto, for although 
this undoubtedly detracts from the cleanness of fit 
at that part, yut it produces ease, and allows the 
arms to be lifted without feeling a drag ou the ar 
and as the sleeve vest is fastened all the way down 
the front, any lack of case in this direction would 
produce # considerable strain, and if the vest did 
not come moderitely close up in the soye, the 
whole vest would be raised bodily. Tt is a very 
great mistake to think that ease in the soye (of a 
sloeved vest at any rate) can be produood by a 
cop seye, for in the movement of the arms, such 
‘as would take place in the wear of a sloove vest, 
1 deep soye would produce anything ut ease, and 
we should expect to find either the sewing or the 
material go at that part. 

‘The hind arin of elbow should be got by draw 
ing 1 line at right angle from { to 8}, and measur ‘ 
ing forward for the sim of sleeve, hollowing the 
elbow in front, to the amount it is desired to 
reduce, which in this case is 1f. The euff is got 
in just the opposite w bby squaring down 
on the other side of sleeve, and making the forearm 
at cuff to rest on this line, and measuring from it 
to find the width of cuff. ‘The run of the outf is 
got by drawing it at right angles to the elbow and 
cuff, whilst the lengths ute of course fixed by the 
measure taken, plus the threo seams consumed, 

The one great point to be avoided in a aleve 
vest is a small sleeve head, far away better have 
too much sleeve head than not enough. Tn 
making, the sleeves are generally finished with a 
hole and button at the cuff, and the lining of the 
slooves are much better sewn separately to the 
outside, and flash-baisted at both seams and put in 
rather long. 

This, we think, concludes our remarks on vests, 
and from which we think the intelligent cutter 
should be able to produce any kind of vest, which 
although only an under-garment, and one that docs 
not foree its defects prominently before our notice, 
yet itis well worthy our eareful consideration, and 
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is tjust that garment which has more latitnde 
allowed it in fancy or artistic designs, so that it 
becomes the daty of every cutter who has the trade 
at heart to give it his most careful study. 

The number of buttons usually put up the front 


of a youth's vest varies from five to six, six or 
seven being plenty for the full size garment, ‘Tho 
buttons on a vest often form its special feature, 

be displayed in the number 


TROUSERS. 


We now come to deal with trowsers, 
so we fool the immense importance of the subject, 
nnd the very great difficulties which stand in the 
way before we can possibly attain perfection, so 
much s0 that we are more than ever convinced 
twouser which shall fit without a wrinkle or erease 
in any of the various positions the legs may assume 
in conjunction with the body is a practicable 
impossibility, yet there are the garments many 
expect, and it is nothing to be marprised at if they 
rw disappointed, ‘To such we hold ont no hopes, 
or endeavours will rather be to plaice such prinei- 
ples as will enable the intelligent cutter to dis- 
tinguish what eansos produce given effects, and to 
vo apply them as to rednce the defects in trousers 
Te may interest many of the 
‘ perfootion secking eles" to examine their own 
body minus the clothing ina looking glass, and by 
placing themselves in a variety ot positions to see 
how the skin wrinkles and ereases and forms folds 
of surplus length and width; or if they wish some 
thing onsier, let them sorew up their hand in such 
‘8 position as would be dooe if dipping up water, 
and then look at its ervases and folds, or, still 
further, look at the knuckles and see the surplos 
skin form itwelf in ridges on them; what is tho 
purpow of it all but to allow of certain move: 
ments? Bend the knuckles or open the palm, there 
is no sarplus material there then; just so is it with 
trousers, and what is the production of our great 
Creator would hardly be called a misfit, a Bas, or 
fa blemish, tt rather looked upon as an illustra 
tion of the perleotion of His work, and yot when 
‘we apply the sams principle to the production of 
trousers and produze identical effects with material 


and doing 


to a minimum. 


i 


far away less clastic than the skin, the surplus 
Tength which allows for variation in position is 
ookodl upon by some as a defect, How many 
tailors are there who are trying every fresh system 
and all sorts of dodges to get rid 
the lack of thighs just dirwotly under the ball o 
the seat? Yet if the maker of the system knows 
his business he would make a special arrangement 
in the working of his system whieh would prodiuoe 
just that surplus length at that part to enable the 
wearer to sit down or stoop, and 
ductive of these very folds, and we should advise 
them to relingaish such @ “Will o 
chase, for if they got what they wanted they would 
find it far from what they expected, and that other 
and far moro serious faults would be apparent at 
other parts if these were absent, 

Ayain there is no system 80 perfost in its applicn- 
tion bat requires departing from for certain forms 
of figures, and the method we are about to eluci- 
Space, however, will prevent 

ealing with any other than the upright well 

med figure, 40 refer our readers to the Federation 
Prizo essay on trousers outing ar the new work on 
Livery Garments for oar views on the deviations 
necessary for the various abnormalities to be met 
aily practice, such a4 corpulent and thin 
waists, knock kuees, bow legs, und many other 
irregularities in form and position, ‘The system as 
Inid down in these, although practically the same 
in effect, is not exactly the same as in the above 
‘work, the reason for the few altorations made will 
be fully explained when woeoms toit, Preparatory 
to this it will be as well to look at those principles 
‘or constituent parts which govern the fit and go 
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to make up a pair of trousers. It is needless 
to remark they consist of a body and two logs, yet it 
is in the relation the one bears to the other that many 
of the defects may be traced, for it must always bo 
remembered that the legs of the trousers aro forced 
to follow the leys of the wearer exeept to tho small 
scope allowed by thelr width, and just as they are 
made to swing in or out, or in other words are 
open or close, will thero be cleanness about the fork 
or surplus material there. ‘Then again thera is 
another factor to the fitting of trousers, and one 
which is often overlooked, viz. the harmony of the 
parts, that is the undersides being eut the same in 
the balance as the topsides, and we aro of opinion 
vory few indeed are to be found fully ecognisaut of 
the result that would be produced by letting the 
undersides pass up or down ut the sidlesoams. We 
all know it affects the hang of the sideseam, but it 
does not end there, and if those who are striving 
‘after knowledge on this topic will make the 
experiment, we think they will loarn much from it. 


The Body Part 


Is precisely the samo us is contained in the plaid 
Kilt, or any garinent whieh wreps right rownd, 
independently of the loge 
‘we divide it into top and 
of course no uetual necossity 
it only waserts its elains when the les as 
If we Were going to cut a perfectly clowlitting 
garment without any division of the legs, it would 
be necessary for us to allow @ certain amount for 
ease over and above the consumption of seams, for 
which of course we should allow the usual } inch. 
Tt iy rathor un intorosting, and certainly a very 
instructive experiment, to test how much the body 
expands at the seat when sitting, and especially to 
thowe who hve never thought why so much more 
‘was allowed over the measures of the seat than was 
consumed by the seams. Tn teaching, we always 
ake it a pructice to give a reason for all we do; 
possibly some are moro apparent than others, if ¥0, 
this is one of the most 0, for we find that the 
difference between a measure taken fairly close 
round the gout, jast about the hip bone, is at least 
1, of 2 inches smaller than if taken with the same 
ogroo of tightness when sittin 


For 


nee sake 
ndorsides, and there is 


for a widesweat 


hence the necessity 


CDN 


of allowing 1 inch or thereabouts for caso, besides 
the } inch for every seam. At the waist therois no 
expansion sch as this to be provided for, so that 
the allowance for scams is sufficient at that part, 
An interesting question, however, comes in at this 
junotaro, viz., at what part should this inch of caso 
bo pluced ? Some allow it on the baek sean and 
produce very round seat seam, others allow it on 
tho sideseam. It has been our custom, however, 
toplaee it midway, which is dono by taking ont a 
1 inch fish at about the side, ora trifle nearer the 
sideacam of undersides, soo 


Diagram 68, 


This method distributes the size more equally 
over the seat, and we have always found it to 
produce satisfactory results 
wish to say it is tho only spot for it, for although 
tho figure increases in width when sitting, yet un- 
doubtedly the increase take 
that although wo have every confideuea in the plan 
we have 
and as far as we can $06 in aocorilanes with the 
development of the figure w! 
readers think it should he put on the seat seam in 
tho for 
do so, butt in doing so they must not reduce the 
tangle from the fork point to the top of sidescum or 
nnodersides, #0 that the V will be taken as it were 
at back. We only mention this 
0 as to fully explain principles, and why patterns, 
apparently 40 very ditlor 
fit vory nearly the sai 


However, we have no 


place wt the Inek, so 


laid down as being the most satisfactory, 


sitting yet if oar 


of a round at 8, in diagram 87, they may 


from the seat seai 


nt in outline, may both 


‘The Fork, 


‘This is undoubtedly that part which joins the 
forepart to the undersides through the legs, und. 
although itis very closely allied to seat angle, yet it 
is a totally distinet quantity and one which serves 
@ different purpose. In th» Federation Prize 
Esay, this quantity was obtained by cking the 
tight thigh undress side and treating the thigh aa a 
cirele, taking the diameter of it, It has ocourred 
to Us this is seareely logical, and although it has 
been found to operate in the most satisfactory 
maunér in thousands of eases, yet we think this 
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will be, if possible, an improvement; at any rate it 
will be a more logical treatment of it, and with the 
view of making this as plain as possible, we have 
‘prepared 


Diagram 71, 


Which shows the luteal and femorial sections of 
the body in their relative positions to each other, 
or, speaking in easier lnngungo, the seat and thighs. 
‘The thigh althongh being slightly elliptical, yot is 
not sufficiently so to demand any variation of the 
treatinent from a eirele, and as we undoubtedly 
‘have to deal moce with eireumference than diameter 
in couneetion with ‘we have come to the 
conelnsion that j of the eireumference of the tight 
thigh, plus the allowance for dress (which may be 
casily determined by taking the measures of both 
thighs at the samme degre of closeness) will give ws as 
nearly as possible the eorreet amount of fork. ‘This 
will in most omses come to exactly the samo as the 
diameter, a8 both bear a fixed relation to the 
circumference, the allowance for dress varying from 
}to 1} inches. Tot us take as on example a lad 
with a 92 sent, and 19 thigh; the diameter would 
bo 6, whilst } would be 4 plus 1} equal 6, Some 
may consider 1} excessive for dress allowance, but 
we think not, as it is tho universal eastom to 
put whatever surplas shirt there may be at that 
part on the dross side; ut if the measurement 
shonld prove 1 inch to be sufficient, well, the 
difference is then only } inch, and wo are of 
opinion the present quantity would be the most 
correct, Turning to the diagram, F to G shows 
the diameter, and D to E the part allotted to the 
fork with the addition of the dress at that side. Te 
will be noticed from this diagram the ball of the 
seat extends backwards beyond the thigh, as 
iMlusteated from G to H; this is what necessitates a 
cortain amount of sear aNore, coupled with the 
necessity for an allowance for stooping, sitting, and 
80.00. ‘The former will require a 1 inch wedge, 
and the Iatior about 2 more, and making in all 
bout 8 inches, this seat angle may be Jooked upon 
asa wedge let in the trousers directly above the 
thighs, and is shown on diagram 68, and bounded 
by 3,912 If we make a mark on the body just 
on the round of the seat, and another just about 
mid thighs, and measure the distance between 


these in an upright or standing position, and again, 
with the body bent as when in the act of stooping 
or sitting, we shall find the distance betwoon the 
two markson the skin has increased at least 4 or 5 

inches. This shows the necessity for sitting down’ 
room, oF to use the more teclinical term, ‘seat 
angle.” When the body is so bent, there is no 
surplus length at top of thighs, but there is decidedly. 
too much material in the ap; this, however, 

vanishes when the figure stands upright, and the 
wrinkles and folds appear at the bottom of seat. 

‘That this is necessary will be apparent to all, and it 
is the direct results of these allowances for sitting, 

stooping, ete. Of course if a gentleman desired a 
pair of trousers only to walk in, and we believe such 
domands are oceasionally made, this seat angle 
might be reduced, to say, 1 inch, and the amount: 
for ease almost, if not entirely dispensed with; but 
it is uot every one who will have special trousers for 
each exercise he may take, hones the necessity for 
our producing garments that shall meet the general 
wants, and be as free from defeots as possible, We 
rust that this will be sufficient to show that it is 
‘quite possible to produce a ‘Fashion Plate fit" on 
any one, so long as they remain in one position, but 
tus to the fit being perfeetion in cvory position, the 
thing is an impossibility and should never be 


expected. 
We now come to doal with another point in 
connection with trousors cutting, and that is 


which is tho most reliable m to 90 asm 
factor in finding the fork quandff, the thigh or the 
seat? Some assert one and some the other, whilst 
others again look upon it as immaterial. Dr. 
Wampon is of this latter class, giving it as his 
opinion there are counteracting influences at work 
which almost nullify the variations which would 
be produced by either plan, Howevor, we prefer 


‘The Thigh Measure 


For this purpose, and our reasons for doing so are 
as follows: by @ reference to figure 1, it will be 
seen that the thigh bone is one of those parts of 
the human frame work, the skeleton, which always 
remains near the surface of the skin, and that any 
abnormal development of the thighs would take place 
at the inside of the leg. A refereneo to the figure 
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will show that about three-fourths of the flesh of 
the thigh is on the inside of bone, and consequently 
it increases or diminishes at that part, and us it 
does so it increases or decreases the distance 
between the legs at the eruteh B, diagram 71, and 
fat 10, figaro 1. This archway is termed the 
cooyxial quantity. Now this has nothing to do 
with fork, but rather the division of the width of 
the leg, so that it is hollower or straightor accord. 
ing us it increases or diminishes, so that whenevor 
the thigh is small, tho fork requires to be less, but 
the stride more, and vice versa, Of course it 
only in extreme cases the difference between the 
two methods are seen, and as we bolieve in such 
tho thigh measuro wonld give the most accurate 
results, we have adopted it, looking upon it as 
oocuping the sume relation to trouser cutting that 
tho shoulder measure does to coat eutting; in fret 
tho parts are vory similar in their developments 
of growth ; for just as the line or the top of the 
shoulder at 1x, figure 1, always remains at the 
surfaoo of the skin, and any development of size 
takes plice at the bottom, so does the thigh bone 
6 x figure 1, remain at the surface, and the flesh 
develop itself on the inner side of thigh. This will 
be of much service to us in our consideration of 
fixing tho contre of leg, 80.08 to obtain a reliable 
starting point from which to equally distribute the 
width desired in the legs ‘This undoubtedly 
‘should be so arranged as to come at F and G, and 
our mothod of finding thie is j of the tight thigh 
as shown on diagmm 71, F to D, plus half the 
cooyxial quantity as at B, and which wo have 
‘already pointed out increases or diminishes in 
‘opposite directions to the relative size of thigh and 
wext. At the same time, it ix ax well we should 
point out that wo think there is very little to ehooss 
botween this method and taking one-sixth of the 
half sent, as in the larger number of cases it will 
be found they exactly agroe, for if the seat is large 
in relation to the thigh, the coeyxial quantity 
would bo increased, and so make up what the 
division of the small thigh was lacking, to make it 
agree with the division of the seat, so that 
pructically cither method would produce the same 
result, and be equally correct, heneo the division 
of width line can either be found by’ tight undress 
thigh, plus half distance the legs are apart at 


crutch, or } of the half seat. Some may prefer 
the seat measure for thison account of the difficulty 
in obtaining the eooyxial quantity, if not we should 
bby all means advise them to use it; they will find 
it quite reliable. 

‘The closing and fly seam of the trousers must 
cvcapy the position A C when on the bod 
muattor how out in relation to the other parts, they 
will stil retain this position, Fluving thus looked 
at the prineiples which govern the fit of trousers, 
‘we will proceed to lay down 


The Trousers System, 


And bogin with the forepart, diagram 67. Lino 
(045 is the edge of the cloth, on which mark off the 
length of side from Oto 45, avd back from 45 
to 12 the length of leg. Now squaro weross from 
12, and mako 12 to 9} soat, and draw a line up at 
right angles to find fly line, und square the top of 
front by this, the nataral waiat line 9, 1, 
be made } seat and 1 inch, up from lino 
In the abyence of a measure having been taken for 
this, and mark off } waist and two seams oqual } 
inch, and draw sidescam, springing it out above 
this line, and curving it out to E, which may be 
fixed at rather less than j seat above 12, that being 
‘the position of the hip bone, see figure 1, 6 x, and 
is the most prominent point at tho side of trousers. 
From 9 to 12} is half the fork, which quantity is 
found by taking } tight thigh, and adding on the 
difference between the two thighs, which may be 
fixed at from 1 to 1} inches, or found by measures 
taken at that part; thus: $8 seat, 22 and 23) 
thigh, } thigh, 5}, plus the difference 1) equal 7, 
the half of which would be 3}. From 9 measure out 
to 1} rather more than half the distance 9, 12}, 
and draw fork by a griceful deadoned ourve, 
always ayoiding making it too hollow, and starting 
} seat up from point 9. ‘The division of width tine 
at 6 is fixed at j thigh and half the cooyxial 
‘quantity (J an inch for proportion), or by one- 
sixth of the halfseat. Tt is in the angle nt which 
this is drawn, which produces the open or close 
style of cut. For ordinary figures who require 
their trousers to fit in a natural position, this line 
may be drawn at right angles to 12, 124, bringing 


it more to the side at bottom for easy or open cut i 
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trousers, or more to the leg for the close eut, always 
retaining point 6 in the sume position. Having 
fixed the position of line 6, we divide the width 
it is desired to have the legs equally on each side 
aut the knee, plas a seam equal } inch (the position 
of the knee may xenerally be fixed at 2 inches 
tubove the half of the lng measure). The width at 
hottom may then be dealt with in the same manner, 
with the exeeption that tho width at inside of log 
is made } inch small, 50 as to bring the legseam 
rather more forward; the bottoms should be 
slightly hollowed at 6, making tho hollowest part 
1 inch neater the sideseam than 6, One of the 
now make of trousers sticks is of great advantage 
to draught the seams of trowsors, by keeping therm 
to gruceful curve, at the same time making the 
operation simple and more expeditions, 


The Underside. 


Huying cut out the topwides, we place them in 
such a position on the cloth as will allow the 
centre of logs to run with a stripe, if possible, 
Mark round the fork and make up the size ut 
4P bottom by adding om at leg sear what was omitted 
from the topside and roand the bottom as shown. 
Now come up from 9 3 inches, for boys, 
this may be made (4 seat, Place the square on a 
line drawn from 12 to this point, and draw the seat 
seam at right angles to this, and make it form one 
‘continous ran with the fork. Now measure across 
from § to E in the manner shown by tape on 
diagram 68, and whateyor that measures, place it 
on A of undersides, and measare forward wT the 
set ineastire and 2 inches, (1 inch for sams, the 
other ineh for allowance for the expausion of the 
body when sitting and stooping), It will be notioed 
that A isabove point 8, and taken across the seat in a 
slanting dirvetion, ‘The reason for this is, thatas tho 
seat angle or the 3 inches inserted from 9 upwards 
Grops down in surplus length when on the figure, 
‘us tho seat seatn must come up the centre, A then 
‘comes opposite 8, henes the necessity for bringing 
‘A the amount of seat angle above S, thus the com 
bined size of seat measures 2 inches more-that: the 
hhalf-seat, Now make the knoo ut sideseaum a pivot 


to sweep from the top of topsides to find the correct 
length of sideseam of underside. Haviagdone this, 


| 


measare across the size of waist of topsides and 
apply the tape as shown, and making the combined 
size of top and undersides the half waist and seams, 
or if'a fish is taken out, which we always adviso 
when posible, allow another inch for tho fish and 
two ssams, thus making in all 24 inches over the 
hhalf waist; now pho the square on tho seat seam, 
and draw a line from this point up to 2], s0 that 
the undersides aro still the amount of seat angle 
longor than tho topsides, at the elosing sean, 
allowing the seat angle to drop, as it undoubtedly 
will, when on, the top of underside will coms om 
tho same level as tho top of the fronts, Ifit is 
desired to wear braces, it will be necessury to add 
on 1} inches at 2 from the closing sean, if allowance 
has been made for a fish being taken ont, proceed 
to mark it, hat kop it well away from the sidesearn, 
and landing the fulness at that part where judgment 
shows it is most required, a triflo further back 
than illustrated in these diagrams will be better 
than further forward. The sidesam may now be 
drawn from the points obtained, and if the thighs 
tare desired to bo particularly close-fitting, it may be 
hollowed in there a trifle 
operation is 


80 that 


‘The only remaining 


The taking out of the Dress. 
Dia. 67. 


Make trom 8 to 9 the difference hetween the two 
jigh measares; 11}, 12} is also fixed in tho sume 
way. Sweep from kneo to avoid making the un- 
dress sido any shorter, and take out the dress from 
} the set ap. In the Foderation Prise Essay, wo 
ointod ont this took away the allowunee mado for 
the cocyxjal quantity, but at the same time pointed 
‘out the dress occupied this position, so that it is 
quite unnecessary for us to say any more on this 
topic, as doubtless most of my readers will have 
Procured that work, if not, they will ind in it much 
food for thought. We have often been asked to 
arrange this system to work with a division of the 
seat, as many have no opportunity to take their 
own tneasures, and consequently have to take tho 
proportionate thigh, and this practically reduces it 
to a seat measure method, we give the necessary 
information with pleasure. Muko 12 to 6] seat, 
18 to 9}, and 12 to 12}. trifle over j seat, say } 
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inch over, and take out the dross as previously 
desoribed, of one-twalfth of the hilf seat. ‘There is 
another point which has formed the subject fot 
correspondence, and thut is the apparent waste of 
matorial down the sidesam, and if tho side at 
bottom could not be broaght cloes to 45. Of course, 
it ean, but in doing so you are slightly twisting the 
pattorn ‘on the legs, and the query is, whether the 
14 inches that comes off the side is of more value 
than the pattorn rmning with the log, We do not 
think it is, henco onr reason for fixing a mothod 
which will produce the highest result, still, we know 
there are occasions when every inch of eloth is of 
value, ‘Then point 6 may be made } the sizo of 
bottom desired, plus seams, and 12, 6) sat, all 
tho othor lines being squared from it, ‘Tho method 
is folly illusteatod in the now work on Livory 
Garments, However, it is a plin which detracts 
from the stylo and effect of a good fitting garment, 
and should only be resorted to under exceptional 
circumstances, ‘The only other point we will notioe 
in the trouser system is the position of the buttons: 
ye are of opinion the front button showld stand 
noarly J waist, i, } total waist from the fh 
‘and the noxt one 8 of 94 from it, whilt the buck 
i] one shonld not be more than 2 inches from eloving 
seatn at ick. ‘Thory are many othor plnses of 
|] this most important subject which we shold bo 
only too pleasod to discuss, bat having dealt with 
them in the work previously mentionod, we shonld 
bo only swelling the bulk of tho present vobame 
and thereby adding to its cost unnocessarily, if we 
repeated them, so must refer our readers to that 
book for a furthor elucidation of the prineiplos we 
have sot down, Wo will only farther note the 
peculiarities of those styles whieh are wor by 
and youths, andl we suppose there is no style of 
nethor garment which haa grown more rapidly in 
popularity, than 


boys 


Knickerbockers & Knickerbocker 
Breeches. 
Dias, 69 and 70. Fig. 9. 

‘Thore isno variation in the body parts of these, 
unless they are made very loose fitting at the thighs 
‘whon the seat follows suit, ‘The special featuresin 
these are to allow suficient length to form the bag 


over urrangemont at knee, 9 inshos is a minimum 
of surplits lon zth boyond the astual msysure to. the 
point at which it is desired they shall terminate on 
the log; 4 inches is profersblo for this ‘They 
should bo be mato loose, and in the absense of any 
Dotter gaide, 2 inches over the half soat may be 
tale as the prosent fashion width, some have 
them wider than this, bat this is a medium style 
which may be safely followed, Knickers are xome- 
times finishod morely with a pieoe of elastic put in 
the hem at bottom, and wt others aro. put 
and, in which ease tho lnfger amount of fulness 
should be plieod in front. Somo firms reiuee the 
sine of knees, by fishes, which is specially suitable 
‘whon the matarial ix very thick, but in thin substance 
the effect Is mush bottor whon it is fulled into m 
gurtor or elastic, Knickerbocker Brooches 
produsod exictly the sams, but have a band sawn 
in at the"bottom J or 4 inches wide, and finishod 
with three holes and buttons, the top button coming 
in tho small just below the knoo, in ordor to. make 
them fit clean and give the desirod ago for the ealf 
of log, Dingratn 70 is vary suitable, it is" producod 
by taking a strip of papor, cutting it at | up ta 10, 
and letting it overlap aboat §, and thas producing 
the hollow and tightness at bottom, und the round 
‘at top. ‘Tho rovorss operation at 10, viz., eutt from 
10 to J, and open half un inch, which produces the 
oppoaite rosult, viz, ronnd edge at hottom and 
hollow nt top. This band is froquently mado of 
drab Devon, and made np vory firm, boing frequently 
Linod with canvas, the object being to combine the 
support of brosches with the comfort of knicker- 
dookers, We do not think it is mooessary for us to 
repost how to find the varions points, av that fas 
alrevly boon fully dealt with, wusfion it to sry, tbe 
found in precisely the samo manner as described for 
ams 67 and 64, and although the 
ress is not shown in this and succeeding diagrams, 
yet it may be taken from them all, following the 
@irections given under that hoad. 


nto” 


Shorts. 
Dia, 72. Fig. 19. 


TTh@HW re extensively used by boys when at 
sohoo!, and may be best explained ws short trotisers. 
‘We havo setanged them without any fish out of the 
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undersides ; for two reasons; the first to show how 
this was arranged, the second to call attention to the 
fact that Eton trousers should always be eut s0, as 
it is always advisable to avoid having anything 
which would give the impression of piecing. This 
is arranged by hollowing the waist at back another 
} inch inside seat seam, making up the size of 
waist at side and allowing 1 inch for seams only. 
Besides the garments usually worn by boys for 
ordinary wear, there are those which are worn for 
racingand athletic performanees; these are generally 
cut shorter in the logs, and the waist large enough 
to pull up over the hip and fasten with a drawing 
string round the waist, and consequently the button 
froht is unnecessary. To ent these the sidesearm 
may be drawn straight up from the bottom and hips, 
‘4 « little surplus width wt the waist is no detriment. 
‘Wo now come to 


Cycling Breeches. 


Diagram 73. Figure 6. 


‘The special feature to bo studied in these 
girments is to allow sufficient angle and room in the 
weat to allow of the free action ot the legs. The 
method we have adopted with the most satisfactory 
results is as follows: After fixing all the points by 
the same method as for trousers, recede the fronts 
4 inch, and cut the topsides from 1 to 1} inches 
longer in the leg to allow for plenty of falness 
being put over the knse, and in dealing with 
tho under-sides, increase the seat angle 1 inch, 
and allow 1 inch of length from the fork line up- 
wards, to allow of their being held on that much 
over tho seat, ‘They should be eut Jong enough 
to prevent their working up over the knee; and 
tho bottom shoald be finished with a garter 
‘and buckle, which should be kept tight across the 
topside und held on slightly at back. ‘Three or 
four buttons should be placed ut the side, the top 
cone being placed nt the small, aod the tack just 
below knee, As will be noticed, the buttons aro 
opt well at the side, a feature we have found to 
bo in socordanee with the wishes of the majority 
of cyclists, ‘Two inches will be ample to allow over 
the seat measure, unless they are required very 
easy, when another half-inch might be added ; the 
shaded parts on the seat show the size seat piece 


with either flannel or chamois leather. ‘Thepookets 
for this style are generally putin cross, and we have 
oceasionally omitted them in front and put in short 
seat pockets, These are details, however, which 
are best obtained from each individual customer, 
our experience going to prove this class of eustomors 
are rare fidgets, but know what they want, 


Riding Breeches. 
Dia, 74, 

Many young gentlemen require garmenta of this 
‘lass, especially those who may be rogarded as the 
upper ten. As at present worn they are very baguy 
at the thighs and clove-fitting at the kno, whilst 
the buttons are brought decidedly forward. ‘Tho 
working of the system for these is as follows: find 
all the points ws for trousers, and then instead of 
squaring up at right angles on line 12 from 9, drop 
the square down to 134 and get the dy line at right 
‘angles to 134, 9; get theran af top by squaring from 
the ofiginal fly line, and in dividing the width of 
logs at Kiel, make the topside 4 to 1 inch narrower 
‘at sidesekt, this is done with the view of bringing 
the buttons forward. Allow 1 inch of extra length 
for fulling on beyond the actual measure and use 
are not to got the knees too large, As a general 
rule the kneo can be fixed at 2 inches above the 
half leg, the small being two inches below the kueo, 
‘and the calf about 9 inches below the sinall. Of 
course this is only the average, but as such it may 
be of use, Tn dealing with the undersides, tho seat 
angle is drawn by using point 134 in place of 12, 
see dot and dash fine, und is the same in offect as 
if 2 inch wedge wore taken out from sido at 12 
to nothing at fork, 12} The sma is made up to 
‘imeasare and $4 inches for the present baggy style, 
and any deficiency at the sides of top at knee made 
up at undersides as shown, 1 inch should be 
allowed for fulling on over the seat; the top of 
undersides finished as for trousors, a little extra 
length at back being no detriment for these The 
tack is placed 1 inch below the knee, and the first 
button put at thosmall. ‘The strappings at inside of 
leg are not always put on, although done so very 
frequently, and are either of leather or the same 
material as the breeches, and generally stitched in 
the manner illustrated to keep them in position, 
To these are frequently added 


; generally put on outside, whilst the inside is lined 
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Continuations. 
Dia, 76. 


‘These are generally made from a thinner oloth, 
thoseam is placed down the hick; the method of 
Araughting is vory simple, Draw line 0, 10; O to 
7} is half sizo of top, plus a soam; und 10, 5} is 
half tho size of bottom, plus soam. From O to 
2} in} inch les than 6, 2 of the brooches, that 
boing the nctaal centro of front, as most people's 
foot tarn out to that extent, Prom 10 to 2} iv the 
same ammount which finds the one side, the othor 
part boing produced precisely the same as tho buck 
part; and tho front, a button stand, say 1 inch less 
thon 2} is from 10 and 0, Those aro gonorally 
made up very thin, tho buttons which should be 
very flat, pnt rather wie apart. 


Leggings. 
Dia. 75. 


‘Those are 60 genorally used with brooches that 
wo should bo vory remiss if we did not give a 
uystem for producing thom, Av at present worn 
they are very round at bottom, rather largo, and 
tho buttons arranged s0 ns to come nearly over the 
‘contre of foot, 7 holes placed at equal distances, 
and, as will be seen, some distance from the 
bottom. A gentleman in ordeting » pair of these 
from mo, said, “I want those to havo the samo affoot 
asa Nowmarket boot, ie, 0 top boot with Devon 
tops” This so nearly expresses the ideal of leg: 
ings as worn at presont, that no botter illustra 
tion could be found to convoy the cortest idea to 
our teadors. ‘The system ix as follows: Draw line 
© 14, hollow it fat ankle, and if the gentleman has 
fairly proportionsd calves take out } at top, and 
monsure forward to 7} the half siz» of top, plas 
seams, and the sams ot bottom, and draw a line 
down front; and, if any variation has to be made 
in the size of calf, make it at the back. Draw the 
top of legging at right angles to lino 74, 74, and 
allow on the buttonholes in aseordanca with the 
position they are desired to take, remembering 
th» front lino of logging should coms abont half 
fan inch to ths side of the division of width line of 
breeches, for the reason previously given. If this 


is mide mo-e tian sudisient for & button stand, 
reduoe the smaller side as much as is beyond the 
front line, but leaving sufficient for a button stand, 
Well round the bottoms away as shown in 1 and 
2 from 74, and th's will produce a legging as made 
in one of the most colebrated houses for this 
ppeciality in London, They ate gencrally faosd 
the sume material round the bottom and up 
the buttonhole wide, the button stand being stayed 
‘with linen, joan, or canvas, A loop is Teft at top to 
fasten them to the breeches and keop the leggings 
fn place, as well as a loop boing left behind (if the 
material is too thick or otherwise unsuitable for m 
Dattonhols) to fasten to the ealf button, 

‘Tho white buckskin ties usually put on breeches 
at knies are intonded towfurther help in keeping the 
Aoygings in place us well as rotieving the strain, of 
allow it to bs adjustod tighter or looser as dosired, 
‘and shoald show just above the top of the logxings, 
or top boots if the latter are worn, 


Pyjama Suit for Sleeping. 
Plate 15. Dias.77 & 78. Fig. 39. 


‘Bach soason brings theso garments into increased 
popularity, so that now no hosier's stock is eon 
‘sidered completo without them. They aren good 
deal worn by the better class of youth wt public 
schools, and consequently we give them « plioo in 
this work. It is not necessary for us to consider 
whorvin the advantage lies over the old style fot 
hight-shirt, Suflioo it for us there is a demand for 
thom, and if we wish to kesp pace with tho times 
wo must be ready with the supply, of at any rato 
ytont to oxsouto orders for uch, They 
from Oxford shirting, flannel, silk, and 
such-like materials, and are generally coloured, 
stripes and chooks boing more popula than welf- 
shades, As vill readily bo soon by tho diagrams 
‘and figure, they are made very loose-fitting. ‘The 
troasers are out in presissly the same manner na 
just dessribed, with the exception that they aro 
out with a straight sidesam, so that, if desired, the 
seam may be omitted, which, ve may say, is the 
plan moro genorally adopted; « straight sideseam 
is, thorofore, in lisyomiablo, so. that aftor fixing the 
nt seat, draw a straight 
line through theso two points, the excess of width 
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at the waist so produced being drawn in with a 
cord and tassel through « hem at the top. Having 
cut the top and underside pattern in this manner, 
it will be easy to lay it on the material with the 
sideseam joining as if it were one. ‘The seams are 
generally sewn and felled over in the same way as 
‘usually done for a shirt, and the frout is lett open 
about nine or ten inches from the top, say to just 
below S, diagram 77. It the knees are required 
smaller, the only plan will be to reduce them at 
logycarn, unless there ix sidoseam, when the 
uusnal method may be followed. 


The Jacket. 
Dia. 78, Fig. 39. 


The various points for this aro formed in the 
same manner as laid down for the Lounge, but as 
they ure usually cut with « whole buek, nothing is 
taken out at the hollow of waist; the sideseam as 
also drawn straight, and the forepart made to 
overlap the back } £0 1] inches, secording to the 
amount of ease desired. They are usually made to 
‘button down the front, and a breast pocket ir often 
added. ‘The collar is of the stand type, made to 
the size of nock, ‘The sleeves are made quite 
plain, and may be cut in the same way as shown in 
diagram 9; the only variation that may be made 
is to inorease the size of elbow slightly. ‘The style 
of trimming illustrated by ote diagram is also a 
vory popular one, and shows eords placed double 
toross the breast, and finished at the end with a 
crow's foot, left long enough on the one side to 
Joop over button on the other. 
finished in the same manner as deserihed for the 
‘These garments undoubtedly originated 
in those tropical climates where it is @ necessity to 
cover every part of the body before retiring to rest, 
owing to the large number of inseets which abound, 
and whose bite or sting is very irritating, In 
India, we are informed, the mosquito is a very 
troublesome pest in this way, and we have had 


‘The seams aro 


trousers. 


customers who, having spent several years of their 
life in those parts, declare they would on nowecount 
retire to rest without their Pyjamas, In thoso 
countries they are generally made with fect, 
diagrams for producing which will be found in the 
Federation Prize Essay, ‘The cheaper way of 
procuring Pyjamas is, of course, to get them rendy- 
made. Most, if not all, of the respectable whole- 
sale hosiers supply them at prices ranging from 
about Gs Gd. the snit upwards, However, there 
fare many occasions when it is necessary to make 
to order, and thus our reason for giving details of 
cutting, &e. 


Jockey Suit. 


Fig. 40. 


‘The details of this will be easily guthered from 
figuro, the jacket is cut asa small pyjama, and the 
breeches as couchmen’s, 


Spats, or Short Gaiters. 


gentlemen, and although some consider they have 
‘a rather foppish appearance, yet they are very 
comfortable, keeping the feet very warm, If the 
quantities marked in the diagram ure used by the 
inch tape a normal size will be produood, and if 
desired larger or smaller use a graduated tape to 
reduce or enlarge them, ‘They are generally made 
from drab Devon, the edges double stitched, and 
the seutns stitched on either side, five or six buttons 
at the side, or they may be brought forward to 
follow the shape of front, It will readily be under- 
stood they consist of three pieces, one the full size 
of diagram, another as outlined by 8, 6}, 64, 9, 8, 
and another by 3, 0, §, 7, 4, 3, with « button stand 
of from j of an inch added. The simplest way of 
varying the fize is to add to ot take away from the 
back j an inch, as that will make a great deal of 
difference, quite as much as will be needed in 
ordinary practice. 
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JUVENILE CLOTHING. 


Wo now come to deal with those garments which 
apply more particularly to those younger portions 
of the race which may be strictly ealled juveniles aa 
compared with those a few years older, and whom 
‘wo have designated youths, and to whom our 
former pages have boon particularly devoted. 
Almost as much seope is allowed for the designer's 
skill in javeniles as in ladies’ clothing, inasinuch as 
neither colour nor mmtarial is restrietod, so that 
with such scopo the tailor must be very much to 
blamo if he lacks the skill to produes a garment at 
once bocotning, stylish, and attractive. Historical, 
national, and artistic stylow uro ull considerably 
Patronised, and it occurs to us that this is on 
reason this branch of our trado his deiftad into the 
hhands of  fow specialists, who maky it their basi 
nose to design or reprodacs according to the style 
desired, Te may bo as well if we describe what 
wo toun by historical, &e. ‘Historieal costumes 
rofer to those worn in olden times, and which 
have beoome popular from an historical point of 
view. By national, we refer to the special costuines 
as worn by certain nations, such as the Seotch 
HRighland Costume. By sectional, we rafer to those 
garments worn by a cortain part of the community 
by virtue of their trade or calling, and amongst 
which may be quoted the Sailor and Military 
styles. By artistic we refer to such garments as 
aro trimmed either by pleats (as in the Norfolk) or 
in braided designs, as illustrated on Plate 18. Te 
will bo noticed that in the following diagrams the 
back longth has boen reduced } inch, and the front 
shoulder increased a like amoant, thas altering the 
balaneo to the extent of } an inch, that being in 
accordance with the dictates of our experience; 
most juveniles reseinbling to a very large extent 
the corpalont figure, and boing of the erect type 
demand this alteration in the balance of the gar- 
It is hardly necessary for us to repeat the 


ment. 


angaments we previously used in favour of eultivat- 
ing a javenile trado, as they were dealt with in the 
early part of the present work, so that we will at 
once proceed to deal with the various costames 
individually, and begin by one of the most popular 
National Costumes. 


The Scotch Higniand Costume. 
Diagrams 80 to 93. 
Figure 41, Plates 16 and 17. 


A good doal of variation is permissible in somo of 
tho details as well as the inatorial from which this @ 
is made, and as military garments form a kind of 
standard pattern which are worked out in these 
various points by authorised military regulations, 
‘We feel wo could not do better than quote the Army 
Regulations for the Doablot of Highland Regimenta, 
“DovwLer.—Scarlet eloth, with collar and ouffs 
of the rogimentil facings. The collar Inco’ and 
Dbewided sccording to rank, gauntlet euffs, 4 inches 
deep in front und 6 inches at the buck, odyed with 
4 inch Iso round the top and down tho back soam 
3 loops of gold braid with buttons on each onff; 
8 buttons in front, and 2 at the waixt behind. 
Tnvornoss skirts, 64 inches desp, with skirt flaps 
6 inches deep; 3 loops of gold braid with buttons 
on each skirt flap. ‘The front, collar, skirts and 
laps, edged with white eloth, } inch wide, and 
the skirts and flaps fined with white. Shoulder 
straps of twistod round gold cord, tuniversal pattern, 
lined with searlet; a small button of regimontal 
pattern at tho top. Badges of rank in silver."” 
‘Tho style in which tho Highland Dress is made 
for little boys iss follows: it consists of the 
Doublet with tashes (ie, small skirts), vest with 
flaps kilt of Tartan of clan pattern, the Sporran oF 
Pouch, the Plaid, the Claymore or Sword, the Dirk, 
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the Skean Dhu, Brooches for cap and shoulder 
belt, the hose which should he of the same pattern 
asthe Plaid or Rilt, but with the cheok running on the 
bias. ‘The cap with one, two, or three feathers, 
nocording to the social position of the weurar, and 
fanoy brogues with buekles, completes the costume, 
‘Mlusteations of all these details will be found on 
Plate 17, and should or readers have uny difficulty 
in procuring them, we shall be pleased to do wo for 


them. ‘The Claymore fs worn on the left side, the 
dirk on the right, and the Skean Dhu in the stock 
ing, whilst the position of the Cap and shoulder 


Brooches, as well as the Sporyun will be thoroughly 
understood without any oxplanation of ours, ‘Turn: 
ing our attention to the diagrams for reproducing 
same, we find they are prodticed by the same systarn 
as previously expained, the 
marked! on them being the usual shape given to the 
seainy of this garment. ‘The tuck is eut on the 
cerease, and a button stand is left all down the front, 
This, howover, is not always done, many being 
mado to just fasten at the neck, and have two rows 
of buttons, iv, one down each forepart, Tt is made 
to come just below the natural waist, and is 
continued below that with the tashes or skirts, 
whieh really form one of its prineipal features. 


various quantities 


The Front Skirt, 
Dia, 84, 


Is not brought to the end of forepart being left 
‘open to show the vest between ; its shape is faith- 
fully portrayed in the diagram, and if the quan- 
tities there marked ary used as units of the 
gmduated tape, they will be reproduced of w suit- 
table size, Tho underskirt is out round, and haw 
the edge finished in the same way as the edge 
of the Doublat, which our diagram illustrates as 
‘The top tash, as will be seen, is 
pointed, and has threo buttons and cords. "These 
Dutions aro generally plate, diamond shape, and 
not unusnally of silk or mohair, according to the 
material used. ‘The diamond shaped button, how- 
fever, gives it a more decided Seoteh tone, they 
hhaving a thistlo on them. ‘The side tash is some- 
what diflorent in shape, the details of which may 
be rendily gathered from the diagram. The back 


being round, 


tush is decidedly difforent, and as shown on our 
diagram, shows the skirts for the whole back, that ia, 
right and left; they are cut separately, and allowed 
to slightly overlap and left plain, no buttons or 
cords boing put on them, 13 or 14 buttons ure 
put up the front, und a shoulder strap either of cord 
or braid, or from the same matorial as the Doublet, 
is plaoed on the shoulder, as in dingram 80, ‘The 
sloovo in produced on precisely the samo Lines a 
Proviously dosoribed, the upeoial feature of this 
boing the gauntlet cuff, the sive of which is clearly 
marked on diagram 81; it is loft loose on the top 
odge, and lined with silk or the samo aa used for the 
body. ‘Th edges are finished the same as the 
edges of Doublet, and three buttons and cords 
complete it us shown, 


The vest. 
Dia. 75. 


The special points ubout this are fastening to 
neok and out long in front, with the corners cut 
sharply away, as illustrated, Flaps to the pockets 
of the shape shown, which are finished all round the 
same as the edges, the pockets being more usually 
put in above than under then, 3 buttons and 
cords are put on the same way as on the tashes. 
‘Tho back is cut much shortor than forepart, and a 
slit left at tho side as shown, the reason for this is 
to prevent the posibility of the back showing if the 
huck or side tashes were accidently lifted, We now 
com to the most distinetive feature of this dress, 
via, 


The Kilt, 
Diagrams 86 and 87, 


Which, a will be seen, consists of threo parts 
vii, the loft, or top apron, which is usually finished 
with rosettes, &e,, ns illustrated, and is made nt top 
rathor moro than 4 waist, and 1 inches wider at 
bottom, ‘The centre or kilted part, when finished, 
is equal to remaining two-thirds of the waist; the 
right, or under apron, is the sume size as the loft, 
‘and is of course left plain, ‘The great thing to be 
avoided in these is their opening in front from want 
of sim for the movements of the body, ‘The 
measures usually taken for a Kilt are 1} or 2 inches 
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above the natural waist to the knee hone for length, 
‘and the size round the waist and seat, the latter 
‘measure being more important with men than boys, 
there being comparatively little ditference between 
the seat and waist of a boy. 

‘These Kilts are frequently worn by adults, and as 
instructions for making will not in all probability 
be found in any work, we give the following, the 
principal points of which appeared in No. 348 of 
the Tattox axp CortER. 


Making a Kilt. 
Diagram 88. Plate 17. 


Kor 9 full-grown petson a Kilt requires about 
six times the waist measure, or from 7} to 9 yards; 
the quantity, however, farther varies according to 
the thickness of the material, the degree of falness 
desired, and the pattern, and the distance the 
stripes composing it are apart. Still, speaking of 
fan adult, the depth of a Kilt is tho width of the 
‘material, and is worn higher or lower on the body, 
according to the height of the wearer, and the 
distance he wishes it to cover the lower limbs, 
Properly, when standing, it should be level with 
the lower part of the knee, so that in the act of 
walking it does not touch the hinder part of the 
Jeg. For boys and youths the depth must be 
‘varied according to height. 

Although to the uninitiated the making of # Kilt 
‘appears complicated, it is in reality very simple. 
‘Supposing it to be made of Tartan, the clan stripe 
must appear in the centre of each plait, which 
is easily distinguished by its prominence; this 
necessity is the reason of the peculiarity in plaiting 
up a Kilt. Diagram 88 shows the seotion of the 
plaits—that is, that the lines represent the alge of 
the material. 

‘The *'s show the front of the plaits, the O's the 
back of them, In ordinary plaiting both back and 
front would sppear the same, each plait running 
toa sharp point, as those represented by the O's, 
but then as a partionlar stripe, within given and 
limited intervals, must be shown on the front, that 
Portion of the plait containing it is turned back 
‘upon itself; at least, that is the result arrived at, 
although not exactly the method followed, which 
wo will describe. 


When on, a Kilt appears to consist of two 
portions, the plaited, which is behind and over the 
hips, and the plain, which is in front, This plain 
part is called the apron, and is really double, each 
end of the Kilt having a quantity left plain, from 
ten to twelve inches, and in wear they are doubled 
over and under—the right under the left over. 
‘The number of plaits in a Kilt will vary with the 
size, but may bo usually taken at about thirty, and 
in width must be regulated by sie of waist; having 
fixed upon the width and number of plaits, keeping 
in view the quantity of material and the distance 
the stripes to be thrown up are apart, proceed to 
taste down each edge of the plaits from top to 
bottom, about five inches from the top, making them 
8 little narrower, to hollow of waist. Having done 
this, carefully bring all the edges so basted together, 
cone at a time, and baste firmly down from top to 
‘bottom, keeping the under material in the form of 
box plaits, that is, let it lie both ways, exeopt the 
two front ones, which must all lie one way, back- 
wards: having proceeded thus far, draw the edges 
together for about ten inches down, after which, 
firmly prick across the bottom of the sewed part of 
the plaits, through all. Tarning now to the inside, 
the edges of the plaits may be felled or stitehod 
down as far as the pricking across; or, what is far 
better (although not strictly regular), us it makes 
the Kilt thinner and set better over the hips, is to 
cut out all the material to the outside plats, fll in 
the space with a piece of firm tweed, and line over 
it, In doing this shaped to hollow of waist, for 
‘which purpose we have dirocted above that each 
sewed part of the plaits should be narrowed in the 
centre. By Saxons, Kilts are sometimes worn with 
braces, but the Celt draws his philabeg firmly round 
‘his waist with pins five or six inches long, with 
silver or gold heads. 

Bind the top; press the Kilt before removing the 
basting. This is not a very particular operation, 
but nmst be thoroughly and firmly done, so that 
every plait keeps its place, this and the forming of 
the waist being the two parts upon which its beauty 
depends. The next operation is to put on the 
straps and buokles, if worn, the straps of leather 
being pat on the ends of the apron, opposite’ the 
hollow of waist, and the buckles in a corresponding 
fine on the third plait; the under strap must of 
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course pass through a hole to the top side. The 
last operation is to paton the rosettes, threo on the 
edge of upper ap‘on, and three down the edge of 
the corresponding plait, with strings of the sme 
ribbon as the rosettes, passing from under them, so 
1 to tie together, 

To make a rosette, take a stiff pieso of eard cut 
round, and cover the same as a Initton with black 
cotton, then take a ribbon to match either the 
ground colour or that of the superior strip of the 
‘Tartan, ubont half an inch wide, draw in one edge 
and earry round and round from outside to entre, 
finishing with a swall button covered with the sims, 
‘or eut into abont theres inch lengths, and saw them 
on the double jn rows, beginning with the outside 
‘and finishing ws hafore, with a button in the eontee 


Description of all the Clan Tartans, 
Dias. 91, 92 and 93. 


With the viow of making our dessription of the 
Flighland Costume as complat» as possible, we give 
thes diagrams with descriptions of all the others 
which appear in the Tatton axo Curren for 1876. 

‘Nore. —The tiyaros to the lat of the dingrams of 
the clan tartans ropresent the oumber of erownus 
OF AN 18cm, comeqnently there are 113 eighths in 
diagram 91, 694 in diagram 92, 60} in diagram 93. 
The clans chosoa are solely for illastration, At the 
top ia the extent in eighths of am inch. ‘Three 
throads aro usally the quarter of an eighth, and at 
the bottom is the colour. A work illnstrating the 
‘various tartans in the proper colowrs and proportions 
is published by Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston, 
price 2s, 


All members of clans are naturally desirons of 
knowing their own tartan; and ‘so frequent have 
been the intarmarriages batween the two countries, 
that numerous Englishmen feel interested in the 
same subject. A Highlander’s clothing is his teibal 
insignia, and he literally displays on his shoulders 
his clan eoat-armour. Tt may be tisoful to know 
‘one’s clan ana name by this means; and the follow- 
‘ng diagram and list will enlighten the enquirer into 
the science. Tt will also, it ishoped, serve to check 
1a system of corrmution to which of late years it has 
been so much exposed. 


T 


We shall now endeavour to make this matter 
cloar, without having recourse to colours; and 
simple as it may appear, has nover, we believe, been 
attanpted, In tartans, the warp (or long thread) 
and the woof (or cross thread) are each of the same 
breadth, consequently the pattern is a square oF 
chequor. It will, therefore, be necessary to give 
the length of the pattern only; that is to sy, a 
series of colours complete; aud these are repeated 
as often us required. 


Boo ah acre 8 ght 4 acl 1 azar, jae 2 
yellow, § bine, taxurs, § black, 8 red 1 white, 


pees Yeates 
oan, tel ge mT 
Adi) Sea's acd ea, bins, 't 


Camera 
san 1d 
3 ierwen, 8 


Compl of Aral 4 iy Mae 1 Mins, 1 bay 1 
weer tel 6 eis | ks dws I black, b rss 8 
inet aes foot. Ma’ 1 Me & bas: tet 8 


ea, Thank, 2 yellow, L black, ® groan, 8 hing, 1 Wine, 
Pitas, Pins, Vhlack: «Uae “. 


Compl It of Bevistatn.—§ 


Blue, 1 Black, 


1 bao, 1 
ck, 


6 ino, 1 Wack, ree? is a 
eet te Pik teh 2 
MN red, 1 bus : * 


Clpohown.—j Mus, 1 Mack, 6 UL 


© black, 1 whivo, 
Fegan Fro Fare, 14 whi, 9 


GUKGs, 1 bladk, 


urs, 3 Wack, 4 orange, 
re, 4 ranger 5 lan 


wre 
2 ur 
Drummond. —4 whit, 1 agure, 14 Whw, 4 red, 6 my 
elle, Ty Water f whites 17 vel bwin 1 Un, 
ellos groan, red, 1h ius, twas, wht 
‘Farguberaon.—t rel, 2 bas, 4 Wark, ¥ Hino, | blac, 
ther" Thank, deren, Lyell, 4 pret bade a tins, 
feat . 


Ferguam.—$ gree, 6 Wary § rey black, 6 green, 
1M greh, Ske fe’ hi! ygeen 
Forbes. 1 tts, 1 Mack, @ uo, 6 Mack, groen, 1 Mak, 
a ght 1 Me. 6 ky 6," bak, 
tw 


Prew94 Mae bk ej 3 gy 
aga ryded Sard et re 
fie es Sty RENT std 

iad neat Ue 


Gendon— Moe, 1 Marks Me, 9 Meck, 6 
 greon. @ Math, Uh Mack, 1 hlue, 1 binck, 
Msek, i blue, 1 bl lack, 6 groan, 


fovea, bck, 3 
rene} Mack, 6 anal 6 bck, 4 grin, astra, 
oe Se ere 


8 green, Taz 
Grant.—{See Diagram 91.) 
Grou. —¥ green, 7 Vine, 4 gree, 7 Mack, 7 groer, 1 


red, 7 green, 7 black, 4 green, 7 bluc, 1 green, 

Lament —23 Mac, 1h black, 1b bine, 14 black, 
Vine, 6 Mack, 6 rene, Jk white, 8 groan, 9 black, 6 bin 
back, HF tilack, 6 blue, 6 black, 6 seen, 

iach, 14 ue, ajhlack, Hh blue Mack 


detrei pre 
peo ernie! 
Ty blue 3} rele sa se, red, bla > 
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Aue Alvater 4 rel, § light. groen, 8 dark green, 1rd, 
1 aro wl je ets asa, Lnal Sec proc 
rods wie, 8 Toh kare § to, HL dark. green, bro 
A ative, 10 rw, } aztro, d rol, Ti dark greeny | fede f 
fei rl oi el Mam ite 2 
Siilark green, 4 Hight groen,  redy ight green, 
irony dr b white, rod, 94 Mae, 

Mac Audey.—§ Blick, ¥ red, 34 green, 14 rel, 8 green, 
A le Bleak Sat 34 rent rele aoe 

Mae Dan ().3) gro, § re, 1 green, red, 8, 
Bac, Fro us, rd, ¢loe a Bite dred 
# blue, If rol, 8 blue, } red, 8 Mack, 8 green, 4 red, 6 green 

Aue Dufi—4 rel, § uzure, 4 Baek, 64 green, 3h red, 
1 ae, 361k, 3p el 6 gen 4 Black: 3 ate, 
Aral 


1 a7 ne, rods asate, ry | Utes fasten See 
UC re Oa 
rates reso 
fie ea 
ie aa reco eee 
ey tl 03 4 
vis abl ah ht 
= 
ae me dik hea, ot 9 
Sacks 18 De, 8 ack ieee 
black, If white, I black, dollow, 2 blacks aru 
ee a 
Mack, 2 te, 4 tik nee, 6 lack, a bine, Ack, 
= 


1 back, Lred, 8 
Hack, red, 1 black,” 1 


G erin, 6 Fo, t eximon, 6 80, 6 ertinson, B gatone 
crimson, i 

Mue Nochtan: 
dhueare 
thine, 

Mae Nal white, 6 salt, 6 block, 6 preca, 25 black, 
4 yellow, 25 black, 8 groen, @ black, © stale, White, 

Moe Plurlin.—M0 red, + Wack, § green, 1 whita, 1 red, 
4 back, rol, white | freon, 8 dad Hive 1'Mnck, 1 2e 
Hehe ens tr ck nk: Ms 

sy L white, rel, biack, 1x6, white, f green, 
Hae e 

Mac Phirwon.—4 rod, black, § white, 54 red, 2 azure, 
4g black, 4 nuke, ¥ Diath, 2 ahve, 8 Wark, y yellows 
fren, Bp red, T ature, Bf rod, 1 axe, £4 rela green, 


a black, 2 


Mow, bel, 9 axa, Mack, as 
Peel reagent anon 
se Quird=2) rai, 18 ne, 16 ro, 4 aru, Brel, 
fete dere adhine gtd pean 

‘Mos Zie—8h geen, 2h bask, Hgpen, 2 red, 8 green, 
1 itn, blue! tad blues bah gro 2 ee 
teens Hh Wack, AY grec 3y lad ero 

yer C me 

red) Treen, U're, 8 gen, @ ted 1 green, f 


Mencia 14) rod, 34 white, 14 ved, 34 white, 3 xed, 
1p wit: fed Zw free whe, 8h sed 3) we 
Af oly 84 White, 285 re, 

Mune. —64 red, yellow; Mlwe, 18 red, 13 grown, 1h 
se fay hve, Hye 9 blues 1 toy yellows 
{blus, 18 rea 18 greeu, 1h re, 14 green, 1p re, 1 emven, 
ised! 

Murray. Mino, U black, 6 Dine, 6 black, 6 green, 2 red, 
6 green, P black, 1 bhuoy T black hue, 1 Mase, 6 blue, 

1 blue, 1 black, 1 hee, black, green, 2 re 6 
green, black, b bine, UMack, 3 Bie. 

pile 1 rel, white, + bluck. & yellow, 1 puro, 
ello iy gro dtyelow sets | aly yet Bde 
Pret} ack, 1'seilow, 2 green, 'Isyellon, 4B 
while, 2 re, 4 black, { yellow, given, 4 hite, 
4 Yellow, # purple, ved, Wack, 38 rel, + whit, 
A eh 4 Fed wi 4 ie 3 ref Day ro 
free, f yellow, 15 wen, yellow, 3 
finek§ iter tee wwte, 9 lark? rat whe 2 

te, Yellow, 34 green black, 32 eed, } yellow, 
ved, h White, Sted b white, 2 el Make 
fellow, 2 green, 4 white, 2 geen, 4 yellow, # black, 2 


Pwvhito, Pred 4 Black, 1 
pen. 

Roberta 0,1 gyoen, Sized, 1 Dino, re, 8b een, 
1 fel gion, Tred ree ah tole groan ff 


Geen beet pore: Tee oy ick Tied fees Tt 
ies Bred, Liven, dst grt Shad Bae, 
gana a 

Rees ro 5. Mas, 5 Mack, 5 gr 
4 white, 3 green, 5 bls S blue, 1 red, 

‘Bases -14 gro, Toe ites © Fe son, 9 1 
ge rnc i, fo Be, ra A 4 

ine dra} bine, Be 
‘Sinai -® ray, 10 nny 9 Mack, win, aver, 
wre 

Stet o¢ Clin Deh of Mr—1 ak, 1 red, 19 gree, 
‘hr orange ac 12 pron, 2 nek, 14s, Bacs 
guia, 2 huh 

Sionurt—4 white, 14H, 1 Mack, rd, 8 green, 1 ace, 
1 lito 1 bask felons & Wack d amr, 16 Fee ena 
S black, 4 vellow, i black, 1 white, 1 black, 8 green, 4 red, 
Tene fF tts 

in, 1 Mack, 1 Blas 1 Mak, 1 ta, 

inca pets ack: fea Fea 
ses MSL's se 80's rome sak ben 6 


u, 4 white, 2 Mack, 


Bhiek, blue, 1 black, | blue, 1 black, 11 blue. 
Urguhat—t green, 1 black, 1 green, 1 Wack, 1 green, 8 
Diack, 8 blue, Fred, 8 blus, 8 black," wwe, 1 black, 1 


ereen, 
(i) Those two clans are of one descont, and there is no 


distinction in the tartans save that the liter prefer it of a 
rondo pattern. 
(b), There are four great divisions of Clan Donal, beside 


the chief bravich distinguished as of "The Tales" vin, Clan 
Kanal, Glengacey, Reppach, and Glenoo, ‘The Glengarry 
‘martun lias w white ste,po in the ventre of the green division 
‘and in that of Clan Ranald two have been introduced, one 
‘on each side of the same division, 

(e) This is the o-iginal eolont, from a native dye, but 
iow usnally dark bine, 
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‘The wob of tartan is from 24 to 26 inches 
width; and all clan tartans ought to have the 
colours so proportioned that they ean be made up 
in the form of the kilt or the belted plaid ; that is, 
the stripes should be so arranged, that in “ box-plait- 
ing” the distinguishing bars shall appear without 
any overlaying, which prevonts the free play of the 
Foilebaag, nd destroys the pleasing offect of loose 
Arapory, The ingenious fabrications of tartan 
which have for some time hoon so fashionable, are 
groit improvements in this manufacture; and the 
Drillianey of colour and taste of arrangement are 
oftyn extremely besutiful; bat exoxpt where they 
are copies of clan tartans, they aro arranged with- 
‘out any regard to their adaptation for the Highland 
ross, As they are, however, gonorally intended 
for fanoy soarves and shawls, there would be Jess 
hharm in this, were it not that pattorns are often 
marked and disposed of ws clan plaids to those who 
ceannot tell whether they are so or not, Thdeod the 
pularity of this national ramafscture has 
indaosd parties to bring forward patterns as 
appertaining to clang and families, which are the 
contire emanations of their own inventive propensi- 
ties ; and although many are impossd upon by the 
plausibility with which the deception is supported, 
thoso who are at all versed in ths sabject ean ensily 
dotoot the true from the spurioas. 

By the plan hero given, whioh is formed on that 
whieh appeared some 25 years ago in Mr. Logan's 
cluborats work on the Highlanders, any one will bo 
enubled to provide himself wits his appropriate 
Breacan, In muny exs08 the seale hare given will 
not, however, coincide with the pattern, as it may 
be of a larger or smaller aett; but, if correctly 
designed, the colours will proportionately corres- 
pond. Tet the soale be drawn and the coloars 
marked as far as given, which oomprehends the 
whole pattern, and by applying it to @ piece of 
cloth, the commencement being from the selvedge, 
it will bo proved correct or otherwise. 


Aout the same time sent te letter the 
formation respecting Badges to The Family 


soloing 
fers 

SUAICHEANTATS* OR CLAN BADGES. 
Bashanan (Dou Fhmih), Chisolm Wainer) frm 
camer {Deere Vhihioh, “cons enterrys ne 


conti 
Cae Bang nab 
i, oe 


>Chuimein), 
wild eumin. 
iub-moss, Drummond (Las mhic righ 


wother of + (Cuilfhiowa), 
(Cailfuionn), 


(WFaochag), 


perriwinkle, 


Bacatalaa 
thyme. 


Ferguson (tos reine}, little 
‘sundlower, 
Forlws (Boainidh), broom. 


Mae "Lachlan 
iiewe 


Gorton (iginafats ry. Sao Latrin (Basic erachh), 
Grarme (Baaidh’ criobh), Mae Leod (Aiteann), juni 
‘mative laurel, Mae ‘Nachtan san 


Gann (Aitennn), jun 
Lamont (Laibleat 


Tanach), trailing zal 
ris. MeNiel (Liiblean), 
Mensies (Fruoch nn Mein- 
hich), Menzie's heath, 
Munro’ “(Garbhag an 


roma), fa 
ag iy (Aion, ove 


‘Ghleaun), common eluls 
Mer Depa and alttranchos, mom, 
‘te Mao ‘Alastair, Mac Murray and Sutherland 


Fi ene orm,» (aah haters 

Mine ibe ‘Pravch dearg), 

‘Mia Greg an ll bane 
of Clon Alpin, vn, Ane 


ogi’ (Boglus), evergreen 


ndbertnos (Diath Frosh), 
fine-leaved 


Kinnos, Mae Quaric, Mae Rowe (Ios tail fadlisich), 
Nab, and Grant (Ginthay), wild monary, 

pine tee, Row (Alton) j inner, 
Mhe"Tatouh, and all Clan Uryuhart (ws 
Cattan Mae Rain, Mac Sauihradh), native wall: 
Gillivray, "Mao Queea, flow 

Shaw, Farquharson, A” chiof carrios three 
Davidson, Mac Dulf, Mao caglo' fouthere;  m duine- 
Pherson (Ls nam Braoi- resi, oF gentleman, © two; 
Teng ret whortl. ‘and a commoner, one only. 


Mac Innes (Aonina), holly. 
pootical term, lecause 


sai ee rz. trace 


the laura eirclot 
fackieved trinups. Laburall ix the Gaelic namye, whenoe 


the Kglish laurel, 


‘Tho various details illustrated in Plato 17 will be 
a very grost holp to tailors not acquainted with 
such. Diageains 89 and 90 we shall rafer to later 
on in dealing with Kilt Frooks in Sxilor Dresses, 
ete,, as thoy apply more partionlarly to thom, 
although they are often need for a species of 
Seotoh dress known under the name of the 
Highlands Undross Sait, an ordinary round jackat 
and vest boing worn with a kilt without any of the 
et cateras which invariably go with the Highland 
suit propor, so that if our rasders desire to mako 
‘such they will easily be able to gain the necessary 
information from one part or another of this work. 

‘This being the only style of national costume 
which is at all popalar with juvenile wear, we will 
leave out others of the same elass and proceed to 
deal with 


Artistic, Sectional, and Historical 
Types of Juvenile Costume. 


It is somewhat difficult to subdivide these, as the 
Artistic runs parallel to the Sectional and Historical 
‘on many ogeasions, sothat we have 
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Military and Artistic Designs for 
Little Boys’ Jackets, 
Diagrams 94 to 105. Plate 1i 
Figs. 42 to 47. 


Dealing first with the eutting of these it will only 
bo necessary to point out the special features to be 
observed, as it is in all other respects produced by 
the sume system as previously described. All that 
wwe noted in the remarks on Juveniles apply to 
these, and as they aro genorally made to fasten up 
to the throat it will be necessary to take the sizo of 
the neck into eonsideration, and with that end in 
view and to facilitate the matter we only make the 
front langth from to } longer than the front 
shoulder, making up the siz of neck wt front, 
adding on the button-stand in the usual way, with 
the exception of diagrams 100, 103, and 106, 
which are all made to fasten with hooks and eyes, 
tund loops of braid or eord over buttons or olivets, 

Tt will be notiood there are two distinct styles of 
bruiding, independent of the eufly, viz., vertical and 
the former with the design or patterns 
running up and down the figure, and in 
the latter across. Tho effect of these on difforent 
types of Juveniles will bo vury striking, and tho 
tailor may show a knowledge of artistic etfeot by 
the selection hy makes for different forms. 
Diagrams 94, 96, and 97 are especially suitable for 
the podgy, fat boy, and diagrams 100, 108, and 
106 would improve the boy whose tendeney is to 
tho tall and thin type. Why this is so wo will 
endeavour to explain. Tt is a well-known fuct that 
stripes add to the size of the figure (upparently), in 
‘whatever direetion they rin, and as these designs 
of braiding have a very similar effect by producing 
‘line in the direction the braid is put on. In 
Diagrams 94, 96, and 97 the most prominent line of 
trimming running vertically ents the figure, as it 
were, into sections and so reduces the width and 
increases the height, whilst those shown on 
Diagrams 100, 108, 106, running in the reverse 
ditvetion, add to the width and contract the height, 
Of course we are now speaking of the effect produced 
to eye, as we are apt to look at everything by 
comparison, and if this has not been demonstrated 
to our readers lot them take 36 inches of material 
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measuring sty 40 inches (sideseam), ‘and another 
36 inches measuring only 24, and, forgetting the 
knowledge they both measure 36 inches Jong, look 
at them and see which appears the longer. ‘They 
will soon see the effect of the narrower width, In 
just the samo way stripes make the material appear 
narrow and long, and for this reason stripes are 
especially suitable for short, stout people, and large 
and prominent checks for tall and thin people, 
Light colours or those which attract the light have 
the effect of apparently increasing the size, whilst 
dark colours diminish it, To test this, pat a light 
check coat on a stout man, and then got him to 
remove it and put a black one on him, and the 
apparent difference will be surprising, This is 
where art comes in in ‘Tailoring, and the sooner 
tailors make themselves acquainted with a fow of 
its general rales, or, if we may use a paradoxical 
term, the Science of Art, the sooner will the glaring 
errors that are daily walking about our stroots be 
avoided. 

Tadies have long sines acknowledged this fnot 
‘and pat it into practice, hence the bewutiful and 
graceful effeot prods» in many of their costumes. 
‘They certainly adorn the works of God, and the 
responsibility of taking lessons from them and 
applying the same to our everyday duties, so that 
oar sex may appear the very embodiment of 
masculine strength and energy, devolves upon 
us, Lot us awake to a sense of our duty and stndy 
cour calling, practically, scientifically, and artistically, 
for it 1s impossible to attain the highost degree of 
excellence till we combine the teachings of these 
phases. We all know that one gurment suits us 
und that another does not, but how fow of us can 
deduce the rules which point us to the course of 
this effect, much ess jput them into prnctioe, and 
advise our customers in their choice of style and 
material. It is a knowledgo of such that makes the 
tailor an artist, and enables him to embody a grace 
of outline to the seams, to cut the shape of a sitit- 
able style, which, combined with a corresponding 
material, enables him to clothe his oustomer in a 
garment which shall hide all the defects of his figure 
and bring into prominence every of beauty, 
‘There is in this a study which will make ‘his soul 
swell with a pride in his calling, and acknowledge 
that it is indeed noble, a science to be proud of, an 
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art to develop, and, combining the whole, produce 
those coverings for his fellow-ereatures which make 
them xppear adorned and beautified images of our 
Creator. We trast our roaiers will pardon th 
Aigression from our subject proper, but art is a 
phaso of our calling so seldom devsloped, if not 
wholly ignored, that we could not let the oppor- 
tunity slip without afew words, and we trust that 
‘wo shall not appeal in vain, for wo ary desirons of 
improssing on the coming us well aa the presont 
raoe of cutters the necessity of individual effort to 
muintain what tho past and present rae have 
achioved in placing their nation first in our 
particular calling nmongst the civilised world. 
‘This can only be done by individual effort, and 
such will command individual recompenso, for as 
we vow, so shull we reap; and if we make our 
profession a study in all its branches, wo shall, in 
a fow yours reap & commensurate golden harvest. 


The Prince. 
Dias, 94 and 95. Fig. 42. 


‘This suit is made from diagonal, and trimmed 
with a bracket of wide fancy braid, traced all round 
‘with a Rassia braid, in a fanoy design which is both 
simple and effective. ‘The pocket is put in slightly 
on the bias and traced round with eyes of Russia 
braid and finished off with crow's toes at the ends, 
‘Tho cuff, as illustrated on diagram 95, is to match, 
whilst a similar design is placed on the side of the 
Imickors, As will be soen, it fastons down the 
front with holes and buttons, and an Eton collar 
finishes it at neok, 


The Count, 
Dias. 96 and 98, Fig. 43, 


Tlustrates the cuff and foropart of m similar 
design, though quite different in wetual dotail. Aw 
with the former, two widths of braid are tsod, the 
broad one of a fanoy plaited design being placed 
at the back, and the front rows of Russia braid 
being laid on in fancy figures. ‘The ou is designed 
in harmony, and as with the former the knickors 
should be trimmed to correspond. Some very 
stylish effects may be produced by contrasting 


vies, 


colours of braid such asa brown on a drab, und a0 
on; but on this point it will bo bast for our readers 
to oxperiment, and then if they have a good eye for 
offyct they will soon be ablo to decide what will 
projuse the best stylo under the eireumstancos, 


The Duk 
Dias, 97 to 99. FI 


Pais is another similar oombiuation of broad 
fanoy braid and 4 Russia, ‘Tho offact of this dosign 
Im vary protty, bosides whioh it is vory simple, 
Soma of onr readers may possibly experience 
difficulty in doing this braiding, and it might bo of 
stent service to them to know the name and address 
of @ firm who do ull kinds of braiding for the 
tendo, Messrs, Lyons, of 68 and 67, Milton-stroct, 
London, make this business « speciality, and doa 
largo trade in it both for the wholesale and retail 
trades. ‘Theta is still another plan which will help 
the tailor over tho difficulty, viz., to use Mr. Brigys! 
transfor papers, which are arranged with the design 
on a piece of thin tissu paper, laid on the part 
Aesired to be braided, and a warm iron passed over 
it; this transfors the pattern to the eloth, when the 
braid can be easily run on the marks so obtained, 
‘Books of the various designs may bo had from them 


atu very small cost, and the price of the papors is 
quite nominal, fis address is 84, Chureh-stroet, 
Manchester. 


The Rifle. 
Diagram 100. 45. 


‘This style is an adaptation of the style of trimming 
wed for tho Rifles of Her Majesty's army, ‘Tho 
edges ure corded and six drop loops are panied 
across the breast, the top one extending to the 
shoulder yoains and gradually reducing in width to 
tho bottom one. ‘The double cord is formed in a 
loop top and bottom, and a netted button put on the 
top of the drop. Olfvots aro placed down the front 
on one sido, and loops of the oord loft on the other, 
‘The pocket is corded round with & orow's toe in 
centre of top, two loops plasvi at equal distanoos 
along the lower edge, ‘The ouffsshown in diagrams 
101 wnd 105 are reduoed from that excellent work, 
Garment Making,” publishod at the Tailor and 


Ge 
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Cuttor Ofte, and show respectively the designs for 
braiding the cuffs of lieutenants, captain, and major 
of the Riles. The more elaborate of these are 
huvdly likely to be used for javenilos, Still, with a 
whedge of the correct thing, they inay be 
ed ne tnodificd to taste, 


The Gordon, 
Dias, 102 and 103. F! 


This is w vory sirnple style of braiding, and 
samme us on the statne of the late General Gordon in 
Tenfulyur-square, Ir mercly consists of braid laid 
om Mat and the ends pointed and dropped 
Thik shold properly to done with two roms of 
beni, Tt will, howorer, simplify matters if one 
‘vido one is used. Aw will bo seen, this, too, is 
fastened down the front with hooks and eyes, aud 
olivets put down the fronts, which makos a neat 
fi A facing should be pat all down the front 
to provent the nnderclothing showing through 
between the hooks and eyes. 


Diagram 106. Figure 47. 


‘This {s an adaptation of the Artillery Sholl Jacket 
trimming wherw the cord is yellow on the blue 
cloth, It is very offeotive, and one whieh ean be 
easily producod by any intelligent tailor. ‘The edge 
is corded, as is also the pocket. ‘The chief feature 
to notice is the finish at top and bottom, The front 
is finished with ball buttons, which are passed 
through the cord. This, however, is only done for 
ornament, it being fastened down with hooks and 
cesisa with the others, ‘The onff illustrated on 
dingrain 104 is the Regulation pattorn for a Major 
oof the Infantry, and is suitable for those on diagram 
100, or an adaptation may be used. There is 
anothor military design in diagram 18, hich shows 
the Tnfantry Patrol Jacket, afd which is equally 
saitable for jav youths, if not more #9, 
These designs of braiding will give the principal 
ideas to bo embodied in trimming juvenile clothing, 
and the further adaptation of it shown on Plate 19 
Minstrates the application of braid, ie, to faney 
materials, such as plush, &, Plate 18, however, i 
the one which deals more particularly with braiding, 


and will be found quite sufficient illustration of this 
pPhaso of artistic tailoring, especially if the points we 
have directed attention to are thoroughly: under- 
stood 


Plate 19. 
On this plate is shown the application of silk, 


plush, velvet, and braid, and hy which some very 
{g00d effects ure produced. 


The Court. 
Diagram 107. Figure 48, 


This presents modification of the old style of 
dress worn in the 17th centucy, when the gentlemen 
wore long coals, aud their vests reached almout to 
the thighs. The diagram is considerably modified, 
hhenoe if that stylé of Loess wore required it would 
be necessary to mako it longer. As represented here, 
the body of the cout and sleeves, as well as the 
Dreoches (diagram 113), are made of plush, and a 
falso vest inserted down the front of silk. This 
latter may, of course, be made separately if so 
desired, and in which case diagram 114 may be 
followed ; still, there are many suits made which 
have false vests insorted, which are all treated in 
this way, viz, allowed to jist 2o under the fore 
part, say at [rast sc 
fastened to the lining ; 
enfls invariably fonn a part of this eostame. 


the pointed luce collar and 
As 
regards the cutting of this suit, it ix produced in 


just the sime way as alroady desoribed, the 
frouts of the jacket boing ent away from the neck, 
to allow of the vest beng wen, which buttons down 
the frout. If it is made to come very low, it will 
be advisable to leave the bottom button about three 
or four inches below the waist, 40 that the bottom 
of the vest say not contract the uetion of the legs. 
Diagmm 108 illustrates the ouif sur tis style of 
costutne, and which is merely a plain ouft with w 
aco cuif put on afterwards, 


Which is the Right Way to Cut 
Velvets, &c. 2 

Isa question which often puzzles the tailor, as it 

seems 0 contrary to his ordinary practice to eut it 

with the pile running up, and he fancies ho has 


ohne 24 
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heard that is the correct way. There is a difference 
of opinion on this point, and although it is gensrally 
considered correct with the pile running up, yot 
that plan is by no means universally adopted ; for 
although it is jenorally concoded that when cut 
with the pile running up it presents a very mach 
richer appearance, yet those who cut it with the 
pile running down contend that it wears vory much 
cleaner, and does not eatch tho dust nearly as 
readily, and in brushing it the dirt ean be, more 
‘easily removed, so that our renders will see there is 
no universal custom, bat in the absence of any 
instructions in this matter, he would certainly be 
safer in cutting all velvets, plushes, furs, &e., with 
the pile running up. 


The Lancer. 
Dias, 110 and 111, Fig. 49. 


‘As will be gathered from these diagrams, the 
only variations in the out are as follows: It is cut 
a trifle shorter and the forepart only eut to come to 
the breast line, the fastening of the front being 
effected by a kind of double lapel whieh allows of 
its boing fastens over on either side. Tk certainly 
forms a very stylish garment, and is something out 
of the ordinary run, yet simple, and such that any 
tailor might make with ease. ‘The style of trimming 
illustrated on the lapel, diagram 111, is both simple 
and effective, being formed by 8 crow's toe nt either 
end, the button-hole being in the centre of this 


‘care should be taken to carefully the ends 
of the braid, as if these are not sight, they 
dotract very much from the fini the garment ; 


this stylo of suit blonds itself vory readily to what 
many firms eal 


The Four-in-Hand, 


Owing to the ease to which itean be converted into 
various styles, for instance, the lapel might be 
braided one side and loft plain or differently braided 
the other ; then by leaving the lapels off, and fasten- 
fing tho fronts with hooks and eyes would make 
another style, whilst the fourth may be arranged by 
fastening the lapel inside and making it form » sham 
‘vest, ad it were, the fronts left loose and open. At 
‘ny rate there is plenty of scope for the display of 
‘ingenuity in dealing with juvenile clothing, still we 


| 
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do not think these fancy styles over have a very 
large sale, people gonsrilly prefer-ing to dross the'r 
children in plain useful garman‘s; still, thee are 
always a fow who go in for no7eltias such a thor, 
and those who ma‘ce a loading lins of this branch of 
the profesion shonld always have a fow of this 
class to add charactor to their stosk; if they male 


a display at all in their window, it gives a variety 
which is often very telling in obtaining customers, 


The Regent. 
Dias. 109 and 112. Fig. 50. 


This ix another very effective stylo of making up 

elvot, being flat braided with mohair braid on the |} 
edge, and trimmod up the fronts with a fanoy braid. 
‘The fronts are arranged to faston with hooks and 
eyes, some fanoy buttons being put on the front 
‘edge to take off the plainnoss of this style of fasten- 
ing. Diagram 109 illustrates the style of cuff to 
correspond. In giving this illustration of trimming, 
we do not wish our readers to look on this in any 
other way than asa specimen of the style in which 
velvet and plash suits are maie up by those houses 
who eater largely for the wants of javeniles, as, of 
cours, the styles of trimming are innumsrable, and 
it would be usel-ss for us to attempt to describe 
then all, it being rather our aim to select a few of 
those which may be looked upon as represontative 
styles, and of which plats 19 is composed, It also 
contains 


The Court Breeches, 
Dia, 11 


Of lato there has bocn a very decided tondenoy 
to havo the nether garments for boys to fit rather 
close at the knoo; there ean be no doubt they look 
very smart and stylish, and are particularly 


illustrated on figure 48 and diagram 107; they are 
‘usually finished with throe buttons at the knoo and 
sometimes anarrow band and buckle. The manner 
in which they are ent is very similar to that already 
dessribed for trousers, still, it may be just as well if 
‘we go over the various points again, so that thero 
may not be any difficulty in cutting these little 
garments. Oto 14 is the side length to the knocs 


_ soins. 
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ani to 17} the full side Longth, from 12 to 17} is 
the log loog:h, now draw ating at right angls to 
9.17), from 12 to 19}, from 12 to 6 is 4 oat to 9, 
ond on to 12{ fand f of an inch, Now draw a 
Ting up at right angles to 9, and another down from 
6, Find the lovel of the nataral waist by going up 
‘fourth of the seat, and 1 inch, and thon monsare 
‘on this Ting J waist, and  inoh, and then draw the 
hollow of the fork, earefully a 
hollow. A very good rulo is to make it 
‘an inch moro than half the distance botwoen 9 anv 
1}. Now divide the width of the lays at knoe and 
bottom equilly on either side of ling deawa wt right 
angles to point 7, and if it is desired to have the 
buttons to run forwards at the knoo, the width of 
the topsides at the side soain may ho reduced, and 
tho oxtea width put on the undersides. ‘Tho nner- 
sides are prodused by the topsides; come up from 
9 to 9, 4, and draw a lino from 3 to 12, and by 
which draw the soat woam at right angles; make & 
pivot of the kneo, and sweep from O to 19, and 
then proceed to measure off the size of the soat and 
measuring from 9 to O, but on the natiral waist 
line, fand placing whatover quantity that is at © X, 
‘and measure towards 19 the waist plus the one inch 
consumed in the seams. Now measure the soat in 
the same way as the waist, but allowing from 1} to 
2 inchos for ows9 and seams, The mole of measuring, 
the soat is as follows: Apply the taps to the fore- 
part from 8 to B, then tako the taps back to A on 
tho undersides and mako up the seat measure, and 
Lj or 2 inches as just doseribed. If these breeches 
‘aro made to fit the kneo very tight it will be as well 
to allow ubout $ oF # inch to be fulled on over the 
Iknoo of the topsides, but this is vearcely necessary 
‘unloss they aro mado to fit the knoo very clove, 


The Regent Knickers. 
Diagram 115. Figure 50. 

‘Thos are prodused in prooisoly the sans way as 
just desoribod, the variation in the width of the 
Iogs boing arranged aqually on oither sido of the 
contre line, ‘Tho dress shoul bo taken out for all 
styles, although wa know some people do not do 
this for little boys, still, if thoy wish them to fit 
smart and clown at the fork small quantity must 
be taken out. 


The Court Vest. 
Dia. 114. 


In order to illustrats the style of vost generally 
mle to woar with suits of this class wo added 
diagram; it may eithor bo reproduced by the 
graduated taps to ages with the breast moasaro, oF 
by tho divisions of the broxst snoasure given on page 
28, ‘Tho only foatare worthy of note is that itis nade 
of the nowollar type and gonorally fastening clove 
upto the throat, We also illustrate on this plate 
the principal style of collars worn by juveniles, Vor 
ory little boys the liso pointed collar and outs aro 
particularly appropriate and becoming, and for older 
boys thero can bo nothing bottor than either the 
Plain or fancy stylo of Bton. We now como to doal 
with plato 20, which doals exclusively with 


Varieties of Sailor Costume. 
Dias. 116 to 129. Figs. 51 to 54, 


Of all the styles adopted for juvenile wear there 
fare probably none in such universal favour as the 
sailor suit, and which is worn by boys and youths 
cof all ages with only some little variation in the 
details, thns, when the little one is first put into 
‘suits ho genorally has the sailor blowso anda kilt, 
then he comes to wear knickers, and then very soon 
the rogular jack-tar trousers, and as this style is so 
universal, we have little doubt this plate will prove 
‘ono of unusual interest, and in anticipation of this 
‘wo shall treat of it as fully as possible, We begin 
swith 


The Sailor Blouse. 
Diagram 115. Figure 51. 


‘This iy prodased on the sams lines ws proviously 
Aesoribed for the shirt, but as this diagram is 
rirrangod somewhat difforontly, it will be ws well if 
wo desoribo it again. Squaro tines O 18, O 20, 
From Oto 2} is } nook, from O to fis always f 
of an inch, from O to 2) is } of an inch more than 
fan cighth; from O to 9 is half the broast, and 
eontinus on to 17, the full length the garment is 
desirod, pla, whatevor amo.intit is desired to ‘bag 
over” at the waist, whilst an inch of round is put 
‘on to compsniats for hollowing tendenoy of the 


sions 
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Arawing in at the waist; now square aeross from all 
thess points, and make 2j to O, J breast, and 
feontinus on to Tf whatever amount of eave you 
may desire to give your bloike; in this instance we 
have mado this 2} inches, or oqual to 4 of the 
Divast, 18} is tho samo distanew from 11] ay 11) 
ig from 9, and from 194 to 23) is w fourth of the 
Dreast,, point 20 ix fof the neck back from this, 
and draw the shonlder slope from 20 to 13) of th 
front, and 24 to O of the bok, and then draught: 
tha soy by hollowing the front 1 inch in front of 
line 134. Tho front may be ndvanevd slightly at 
tho waist; ania button stand welded all down the 
front if itis desired to fasten it in that way, the 
front at the 


ne described, this will 


samo atnount of round is added on th 
Dottom as at the back; 
prodnoe a moderately loow-fitting blouse, but if i 
dosirud to fit looser, the extra width which would be 
Plueed mostly wt the waist would be equally 
Gistributed at the back under the arm and on the 
front, putting twieo us much tmdir the arm as at 
jack or front; for instance, if it were desired 


inches at the waist it would be distributed 
in this anunner: 1 inch wonld be put in at the side, 
un inch added to both the hack and front; these 
garments are generally made up with a whele baok, 
and put into a band at the waist, or a hem put all 
round the bottom and u piveo of elastic run through 
it. A patch pocket is generally added, trinmed in 
the samo style as the collar, 


The Sailor Collar, 
Dia, 119, 

‘Thiv rowdily explains iteelf aa ft shows how these 
wuew produced, As will bo wen, it is the ammo ay is 
nnsod by thy majority of the trade to prodnee the 
Threeequarters Clrele Cape, and. merely consists 
in putting the back and forepart together at the 
shouldor and making the eentes of the eollar to run 
with tho back seam; whilst the size is entiroly a 
matter of tasto, although the diagram iliastrntes a 
very wllable one, and which is mado neatly as 
‘wide ax the back and to come nearly to a level with 
the bottom of the seye, Te isshown on this diagram 
‘os rolling rathor low, but if desired it ean be made 
to fasten close up fo the throwt, but in that ease it 
loses much of its grace, It is genorally trimmed 
‘with threo rows of narrow white tape or braid, the 


thor is 


rows being kept 4 of an inch apart, An 
generally, or at least often, pitt in the eorner as 
shown, but this is not in accordance with those 
worn by the geniiine sailor, A sik handkerchief 
is put round tho neck and fastened just, below the 
collar with » sailor's knot, whilst the buttons 
ponerally used are gilt anchor. 


The Material 


From which these aro mostly mad is ordinary: bine 
Soro nd trimmed with white tape, whieh iy thw 
same aa used by sailors ge Som vary protty 
effects ure often produced by arranging contrasting, 
shiles of cloth or velvet in this stylo, whilst a very 
Jango munber aro made for summer wonr fran wh 
rill with blue Foun eollars and. eu; 
patterns of Galatea are also oxtensively’ used for this 
type of garment, 


the varions 


We now cone to 


The Sleeve, 
Dia. 118, 7 

This is very simple. Draw line 0 25, and make 
from O to 2} the same as 9 to 11] of the forepart, 
whilst, if it is desirable to put the sleeve in quito 
plain, 2} to 10 may be made the same ws half the 
seyo, and if pleats are desired, ws is often the case, 
tho extra width must of course be allowed for them 
between 2] and 10, ‘The length of the sleove is 
ale to measire, andl the width of the en fixed to 
taste, pleuts being arranged hore also; the bottom 
f thie sleove is generally finished with w eu, ws iy 
itlustrated on diagram 123, As will be avadily 
gothered, the sloove is eut on the eres, thw seam 
at 
this diagram also 


coming under tho art and going into the so 
11} on the lov 
shows the position of the good eonduet stripes and 
tho marks of distinction, ‘Thesw are worker ix gold 
for the full dress; in red worsted on the blue serge, 
and in blue worsted on the white drill ones, ‘This 
style of juckot may either be worn with the knickers 
‘as illustrated by dingrum 116, but of course ont 
from material to mateh the blows, or with 


al of soye bi 


The Ordinary Kilt Frock. 
Diagram 126. Figures 52 and 52a. 


We have already gone into the question of Kilt 
Frocks somewhat fully in dealing with the Tigh. 


and Costume, 40 that it will be quite unncecssary 


to inake more than a few passing comments. 
‘This Frock forms, as it wero, the connecting link 


between the little boy-baby and the Tittle man just 
Dreoched, and, although more generally worn in 
connection with the Sailor Blouse, it allows of some 
of his undergarments boing retained ; yet it is quite 
suitable to wear with many other styles of jacket 
such as are to be found in this volume; then, 
‘again, it is snitablo for girls! wear, as in figure 524. 
‘There can wearcoly be maid to be any eutting roqired, 
although there shoal be a eortain amount of spring 
over the soat to allow of sufficient freedom for the 
logs, 40 that boforo the kilts are definitely fixed, it 
should be seen that they agreo with the diagram. 
Oto 18 is the half waist, and (rom which square 
down 9 and go out 1} inches on either side, and 
hollow the top at the waist j of an inch. These 
‘are sometimes made up on a fonndation, in which 
case it would be out in this wi 
‘arranging the kilt is shown on diagram 89, whilst 
diagram 90 shows the method of arranging the box 
pleat. Tt should always be the aim of the cutter 
to preserve harmony thoughout the Costume, so 
that if the Jacket is trimmed it will be advisable to 
trim the skirt in the same manner. 


the manner of 


The Genuine Jack Tar Frock and 
Trousers. 
Dias. 19 to 125. Fig. 53. 


‘Theso re taken from our work on Noval 
Uniforms which recently appeared in the monthly 
parts of the Tatwoun ax Curran, Diagrams are 
marked out to the 86 size, so that all our readers 
‘will have to do will be to select a graduated tapo to 
agroe with the breast measure they wish to ro- 
produce, and mark off the same quantitios ax are 
hero roarked with it, or they may be reproduced as 
follows: Make the width Jentire breast A, midway 
the armhole at 101 inch moro than j breast, and 
the sides hollowed 1 inch, A to 8 } neck. The 
stoove head, as at 13, is cut 2 to 3 inches larger 
than the armbole, which is pleated im at top, a 
also js the bottom to the out. 

‘As this is = duly recognised part of Naval 
‘Uniforms, it will bo as well if we give the Admiralty 
‘Regulations respecting them, which run as follows : 
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“Trowsors of nary baa cloth or white duck, fitting 
tight at the waisthand, to be tied at the back with 
Black silk ribbon or whito tape, with a pocket and 
broad laps, and stained bone or white motal dead. 
eye buttons. 

“White Frock to be made of drill, “with collar 
and wristhands of bias joan, the foollar having a 
border of three rows of three-sixtoonths of wn inch, 
white taps ono-cighth of an inch apart, and the 
wristhands to be peaked with two rows of white 
tapo along the upper margin, and one along the 
lower, with one metal dead-nyo button at the wrist. 
‘The blue Frock is just the sumo, except the eollary 
and cuffs, which are of the same material.” 

“Collars All seamen's oollars are to be of the 
dimensions given on diagram 119. 


Designing. 

Diagrams 130 to 137. 
Figures 55, 56, 57, 58, and 59. 
Probably there is no branch of the trade that 

requires as much skill as designing in order to 
Produce snecessful results, and it is one that is 
probably less ealtivated than any other. We are 
content to jog along in the same style year ufter 
‘year, when probably all around us are striving their 
utmost to introdues improvements or changes 
which will inerease their trade: and as it is clearly 
‘our interest to produce changes in the fashion as 
speedily as possible, it must bo apparent to all thas 
the designer's art plays a very important part in the 
moulding of our fortunes, During Mr. D. FB. 
Ryan's visit to England he laid very grost stross on 
this point, and the method of designing we now 
explain is the samo ns he advocated and practised, and 
‘as ho is probably one of, if not the most suosossful 
designers we know of, wa may justly look upon his 
method as a good one, His plan, then, was to 
have a pisce of cloth and mark the patton of 
boy's jacket, such as is illustrated on diagram 130, 
‘and have the same stitehod in coloured silk on the 


cloth, so that whenover he wished to design a now 
style he would take this picce of eloth which ho 
called “the designer," and set to work to either 
‘alter, the position of the seams, insert a pleat or 
series of pleats, pat a yoko on the shoulder, and so 
on, till an altogether now style of dress was the 
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result; his designs were looked upon as the best in 
the United States, so that our readers may safely 
take a hint from such an authority; for although, 
to use  tailor’s phrase, it ix only “striking 
brights," yet that is just where the originality comes 
from, and which we are apt to so often deplore as 
being lacking in our trade, It is not necessary we 
should describe the few examples of designing we 
give in minute detail, as our readers will be able to 
‘easily follow how these are produced, as the dotted 
marks show diagram 130 in cach ease, When 
pleats are added they are generally laid on, and 
when they are inserted as in 


The Yoke Norfolk, 

Diagram I3!, Figure 55, 
‘Tho forepart is eut down and a pieoe inserted large 
‘enough to form the pleats, the sean being carefully 
hidden under the folds of the material. This style 
or design might be produced with straps laid on 
and stitched through the front and terminating at 
the pooket-mouth, 


The New York, 
Figure 56. Diagram 132. 
‘This design, or one very similar to it, emanated 


from Mr. Ryan, and was considered a very pretty 
and stylish dress, Tt eonsiste of the foreparte and 
back being ent pleats put up front and 
back to go under this deop yoke, as it were. It 
is vory suitable for little boys’ wear. 


The Brighton. 
Figure 57, Diagram 133. 

Tn this the sume idea is developed, but in addition 
to the ppieoo inserted in the front to form the 
plowts a sham yest is insorted, and showing 2 
buttons below the coat ; this may, of course, be a 
real vest if so desired ; but they look very well just 
‘pit to the front of jacket as illustrated. 


The Dresden. 
Dia, 138. 
This is a really pretty style of dress, and consists 
of @ loose-fitting bodypart made D.B., and put into 
band at waist, below which small skirts are put 


on as with the Doublet, only smaller and consequently 
more in number. 


The Monte Carlo. 
Dia. 139. Fig. 59. 

‘This is a very diessy suit for little boys, and is, 
as will be seen, an adaptation of the Gents’ Dress 
Lounge. It makes a very pretty suit for little boys’ 
evening wear ut parties, especially if a light vest is 
worn as on figure 69. ‘The lapels of coats should 
bbe faced with silk. 


The Neglige. 
Dia. 140, 


‘This is an adaptation of the Sailor Dress, Ibis 
loose fitting and drawn into a band at tho waist, 
t, and has 4 pointed Sailor 
uch worn # few years ago, 
but has given place to the snore modern styles such 
1s aro illustrated on plates 18, 19, 20, and 21, 


The Sydenham. 
Dia. 137. Fig. 58. 

This is very suitable for plush or velvet with silk 
facings or vest of a constrasting colour, ‘The seope 
for variety this opens up is very wide, and ¢on- 
sequently thre should be no lack of variety in the 
javenilo departiwent, and if @ really smart man 
possessed of an artistic tasto and in addition o fair 
amount of originality were to take this matter up 
we are convinced he would suecosd. ‘The jacket is 
out mach longer than the rest of the diagrams on 
this page, it representing the Historie or 17th 
Contary Dress 

We will now proceed to deal with two or three 
styles ot little boys’ Ovoreoats, and foremost 
amongst these we find 


The Scarborough. 
Dias. 141 and 142. Fig. 60. 

This is really an Inverness, but with the eape 
extending all round, and which have been very 
popular during the past season. ‘They undoubtedly 
‘possess advantages over the old style, as whilst 
they fit the body much closer, they are yet very 
much freer in wear, there being an absence of that 
contraction so often experienced in the old style. 
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The method of cutting them is the same as 
previously deseribed for Overeoats, with the ex- 
ception that the seye is made very much deeper, a 
little more or less is of no consequence, as they have 
no sleeves in them; there is nothing taken out 
botwoen the back and foropart at the waist, as it is 
not desired to make them too elose-ftting in the 
waist, ‘The diagram illustrates the back as slightly 
hollowod, but this is often made whole, and in 
whieh ease the back soam would be from the back 
twoking to the top O; as will be noticed, thero is 
plenty of spring allowed at the bottom, a very 
hecessiry point, especially for little boys who aro 
wearing kilts, &., and in which case the amount 
(B inches ot overlap) we have illustrated may bo 
inoreased with advantage, A button stand is left 
down the front, 1) inches wide, and it is made to 
button through almost to the bottom, Tho eape 
portion of this garment is cut as follows (Heo 
diagram 149). Place the forepart down as illustrated, 
‘and mark round the forepart at gorge, shoulder and 
down the saye for a fow inches, say 8, and then 
‘mark upwards again, so that about { an inch V will 
be taken out, let this part come about 1 inch above 
the shoulder, and then pluoe the back with the 
shoulder point touching it, and the back seam run. 
ning at right angles to the front, and mark round 
the back shoulder, neok, and backseam ; then mark 
off the length you desire it in the back, and then 
‘moasure down from the neck point of front shoulder 
this samo quantity, plus } of an inch, ‘The side 
length may be obtained in a similar manner, but 
adding from 14 to 2 inches; now, if you desire to 
have a very close-fitting Capo, you may reduce the 
width round the bottom by taking out a V from the 
bottom of from 3 to 4 inches (but using care the 
sizo is not reduced round the shoulders) as per dot 
and dash line, Theso garments aro generally 
finished with a Prussian eollar and patch pockets, 
whilst tabs aro often put in to prevent: the eape 
flying up in the wind; these are placed one in the 
‘contre of the back and one on each forepart, We 
now oome to 


The Kilt Overcoat. 
Dias. 143 and 144, Fig. 61. 


‘This is another illustration of over-garments for 
Tittle boys’ wear who have not yet got out of their 


Petticoats, As will be seen it is very similar to the 
last with the exception that the soye is filled up and 
sleeves added, We have duly noted the charae- 
teristios of little boys, viz.; as large at the waist a 
at the chest, as well as being decidedly erect. 
‘This, ib will be noticed, we have arranged for by 
taking 4 of an inch from the depth of seye on the 
back, and adding it to the front shoulder measures, 
whilst the overshoulder remains the same, ‘The 
sleeve is produced on the samo lines as already 
described ; we merely give the diagram here so that 
thowe who use graduated topes might have the 
iagram complete, ‘These are often made to fasten 
‘up to the throat without « collar, as lace and other 
fancy styles of collars are worn with them, All 
kinds of materials are usod for this, and probably 
there are few which produce a prettier offeot than 
plush ; but of courvo, that is for very little children, 
We now come to 


‘The Austri: 
Dia, 145, Plate 23, Fig. 62. 


‘This is more especially suitable for a little boy in 
his first suit, and is certainly ono of the prattiost 
‘garments wo have seen for boys at this age, Tt is 
generally made from a blue beaver trimmed with 
Astracan and ornamented with five rows of tubular 
braid, finished at the ends with crows’ toos, ‘Tho 
braid is allowed to go boyond the forepart in order 
that it might fasten to the barrel on the opposite 
side, It will be noticod it is ent rathor short, and 
thero is not nearly as much spring as in the last 
‘ono, but with these exceptions it is out on similar 
lines, although in this ease the measuros aro only 
takon over the vest, and in the last it would be 
takon over the dress on which it would be worn, 
‘This brings us to noarly the last diagram illustrative 
of style, viz 


The Real Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
Dia. 146. Fig. 63. 


‘This style has been forced into popularity by the 
play bearing a similar name; it is certainly unique 
‘and artistic, although slightly effeminate, the lead- 
ing featare, as will be gathered, is the sash, whilst 
the Ince collar and oufls are also very conspicuous, 
As will be noticed, the jacket is very short 
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(although they are often cut longer than our illustra- 
tion), and the breeches tight-fitting, see diagram 
118 and figure 62; the sash, however, prevents its 
ooking by any means bate as it goss over the bottom 
of the jackot, and the ends hang over the breeches. 
‘Tho material from which these are generally made 
is velvet, plush, and similar materials, but, of 
course, it is by nomeans confined to either, as any- 
thing that forms a good contrast would bo equally 
suitable. As it is not nocossary at this stage to 
show the system for producing with every dranght, 
wo have drawn this by the aid of the designer, and 
if it is roquired to reproduce it by graduated tapes 
the same quantities may be taken as are marked on 
diagram 180, ‘The last diagram relating to this 
branch is a reduced model of gaiters and which if 
reproduced by the ordinary inch tape, will be 
suitable for a boy or girl of about 8 yoars of age; 
the meusires are as follows: length 16, knee 104, 
small 9}, ealf 10}, ankle 8, and bottom 15. These 
‘are a good doal used in some districts and are very 
‘useful in cold and dirty weather. We now give a 
chapter on 


Variations and Alterations. 


One of the things that often puzzles the eutter 
in daily practice is how to produce ease in the saye, 
and ns we recently had a student write to us in 
this dificalty wo thought it would probably be of 
uuso to other of our fellow-eraftamen, as it enablod 
our ex-student to avoid a kill. He had been trying 
the old dodgs of sinking and advancing the soyo, 
but as soon as the customer Tiftod his arms it was 
almost unbearable. Of course, the seye had boon 
male very much too desp, and when the arms 
wore raised the whole garment restad on them, 
‘We sent him a diagramn the same as {this, told him 
to rip his sleoves out and collar off and bring the 
‘coat up to its proper position on,the figure; then 
take his pattern and put either one or two wedges 
in the original pattern and have his coat finished in 
this alterod form. Wo afterwards had the pleasure 
of hearing from him that the alteration was highly 
successful, and that now he was glad the alteration 
had ooourrad, as it had taught him a valuable 
lesson, so our readers may tako a timsly hint, and 
if they know the'r customars arglparticalarly ten ler 


‘coat at the start, and althoush it may not ‘fit quits 
as clean just in the front of the seye, yat that will 
bs overlooked by the eustomsr in the fact that he 
hhas got a comfortable coat at last. Of course, wa 
do not givo thisas a cure-all, but we are pretty sure 
‘this will prove effectual in nino eases out of ten, the 
principal causes of tightness in the soye being in- 
sufficient distance from the centre of back to the 
feont of soyo; insuffisiont depth, and a too erooked 
eutshoulder, a too short front shoulder, or « too 
short collar, all of which have a very similar 
effect. 


Straightness and Crookedness, 
Dia. 


Sach a difference of opinion exists on what 
really constitutes this or whether such a thing 
really exists, that we felt we ought to give just a 
fow lines to its elucidation as far as lies in our 
power, 

‘The popular idea of straightness and erookednoss 
is a doviation in the location of the neck point either 
forwards or backwards, the advanced nock point 
being oalled straight, and the receded ono orooked ; 
but inasmuch as there are so many variations 
which alter it in this way it is hardly a satisfactory 
definition ; for instance, if the collar-stand or part 
of it wore cut in one with the forypart, that ‘would 
not make the garment straight, nor would the 
cutting away of the shoulder, as in a lady's evening 
bodioa, make it erooked, so that it is nooesiary to 
advance a stop further and to, define’ it more 
closely. 


The 
Straight and Crooked Shoulder. 


Straightnoss and orookodness of the shouller is 
shown on diagram 149, As will be seen, lines are 
drawn at the level of neck point 1, the level of 
shoaler point 2, and the level of bottom of soyo 3, 
all parallel to each other. Taking the shaded 
pattern as the normal, the dot and dash tino shows 
the straight shoalier, all the points being advanoed 
on lines 1 and 2, say 1 inch, the lower part of the 
pattern remaining the same, whilst the revere 
operation, viz.: shifting ‘the points backwards, as 
in dotted Hines, produces {the crooked shoulder. 


at this pari they may maim this provision in their | But these are variations which lead to no practi 
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results, and if done to any extent, are only of 
service to produce misfits and alterations, hence we 
are constrained to say that this is false straightness 
fand crookedness, and is only a complication of 
disorders upsetting the balance, the shoulder slope, 
‘and the Jength of frontedge in such a way as will 
destroy the fit of any garment. The crooked 
shouldor shortens the distance from napo of neck to 
bottom of soye in fromt as covered by the front 
shoulder. Tt lengthens the distance from the 
shoulder point to front of seye, or that part covered. 
by the over-shonlder measure. It also lengthens 
the front edge. If the front edge is drawn in 
sufficiently to make i fit snug to the figure in front 
the result will be creases on the front shoulder, a 
the neck-ond of front shoulder has been shortened, 
‘and the seyo end lengthened ; this will at once be 
soon by roferring to diagram 149, It is a very 
‘erroneots notion to fmey that straightening the 
shoulder in this way produces ease in the seye, for 
{it otually reduces its cireumference. Tho best 
way to do that is as we have pointed out in 
diagram 148, and is the samo in result as if the 
front shoulder ‘and over shoulder measures had 
boon inoreased, the latter in groater ratio than the 
former, whilst } an inch will be plenty to add to 
the front shoulder when sweoping from front of 
roast, but people who adopt this method must 
not oxpect their garments to fit as clean and sinart 
tus when produced to the eastomer’s measures. We 
have seldom found it necessary to resort to such an 
alteration as this, having always hoon able to give 
quito sufficient ease by giving a proper shape to the 
soyo, and cutting it to the customer's measures, As 
‘wo call the alterations shown on diagram 149 false, 
it will bo necessary for us to show what in our 
judgment ix 


True Straightness and Crooked- 
ness. 
Diagram 150. 

‘This is nothing to do with the shoulders, the 
front edge being the only part nfiected, for although 
it apparently alters the location of the neck point to 
others, yet the shoulders in all the three shown in 
diagram 150 are identical, the variations introduced 
‘ing nothing more nor less than a wedge inserted 


referring to dingram 151, which was recently i 


or taken from the front edge, the former producing 
‘rounder and so a erookeder front edge, and the 
latter a straighter one. Now let us examine the 
requirements of any figure there and what do we 
find but that every figure is hollow down the middle 
of front, and as the proper way to fit a hollow is by 
the shortest distance between two points, and as 
‘any one with the least knowledge of geometry knows 
that is foand in the perfectly straight line. Now 
this is what is required in the front, and if the 
garinent is to fit satisfactorily, the centro must 
cithor be out straight or manipulated straight, araw- 
ing any round there may be in till tho straight is 
Produced. But feature comes in which must be 
studied in successful cutting, viz.: providing 
proper receptacle for the breasts in just the same 
way that we provide room for the blades. This 

one in the system Inid down in this volume by 
adding to the front shoulder measure 1 inch, which 
extra 1 inch of length should always bo drawn in, 
‘and the fulness worked back over the breast, 50 
that if we have a prominent breast to provide for as 
is often found in the erect, we should add 14, and 
in the flat-chested or stooping, 4 inch only, always 
drawing in the forepart to the straight line, for no 
matter whether the figure be stooping, normal,or | 
ereot, the straight frout edge will fit him, provided 
there is a sufficient receptacle for tho breast, ‘To 
assort that a wedge inserted in the side of forepart 
at waist to nothing at bottom of soyo is identical 
with eutting the forepart across and lengthening the 
front edge as shown by dot and dash lines, is one of 
the most ridiculous, short-ightod assertions that 
could possibly be made, for surely in the one easo 
the forepart is made wider and in the other longer, 
the former would produce room over the sides, and 
has nothing whatever to do with straightness and 
erookodness, whilst the latter has all to do with it, 
and if properly manipulated would produce room 
for the broast, and add greatly to the form and 
style of the garment. We trust this will be clear to 
our readers, but as it is a subject that requires an 
elaborate treotment we are only able to touch on 
the principal features, and hope it will sst our 
readers thinking, when we doubt not they will soon 
form a definite conclusion as to what is truo and 
what is false. Wo leave this subject by brietly 
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referred to in the Tarron ax Curren under the 
title of 


What is the Result? 


‘When the following supposititious case was 
given: A cont was cut for a customer and an inlay 
loft all down the front of 1 inch, the coat was tried 
on and wns found to fit splendidly, the tailor had 
the coat given back to him with instructions to 
finish it as it was, but by some means the inlay down 
the front got put into the garment, and as may be 
Tendily imagined the coat was too large. ‘The 
outer in order to reotify this error had the cost 
taken in under the arms and the soye advanced. 
Now the resalt of this operation was to make the 
oat 1 inch more erooked in the shoulder, and 
consequently the coat was @ misfit, and which will 
bo readily soon would be quite different to the 
straightness and crookedness shown on diagram 150, 
Having far execeded the space we had allotted to 
‘the consideration of this question, we will hasten 
on to consider the 


Alterations to 
Make for Abnormalities.—Erect 
and Stooping Forms. 
Dia, 152, 


‘This diagram shows at a glance the variations we 
should make for these figures, and may be summed 
‘up as shortening the back and lengthening the front 
for an erect form, and a longer back and shorter 
front shoulder for a stooping form, unaccompanied 
with either a prominence or flatness of blades or 
roast, both very unusual, for the erect man is 
gonerally fat at the blades and prominent at breast, 
the stooping figure the reverse. If our readers will 
only train themselves to take the measures we have 
explained, with necursey, they will bring the 
garment out to the right shape as far as the body is 
‘eoncerned by the ordinary workings of the systam, 
merely ranging the quantities taken out between 
back and sidebody to provide for prominent or flat 
blades, and the amount added to front shoulder for 
Prominent or flat breasts. We know the measures 
cannot always be taken, so we give those methods 
genorally practised by the most successful cutters 


of the present day for our readers’ use when work- 
ing from the scale or divisions of the bronst, 
Probably there is no method of alteration for 
stooping and erect figures so widely practised as 
that shown on diagram 168, and which merely 
‘consists in a wedge being inserted in the back and a 
similar one taken out of the front for a stooping 
figure, and the wedge out of the back and patin the 
front for the erect figure; this method is thoroughly 
reliable, and wo do not know of a better for three 
seainers or loanges, but in body conte we profer « 
straightor backsoam, taking out more between baok 
and sidebody both top and bottom, which we are 
convinced is mora correot in principle and 
praction. 


High and Low Shoulders.—Long 
and Short Necks. 
Dia. 152. 

‘This diagram illustrates our method of treating 
‘these variations of build when we are unable to 
take our own measures: it is not necessary we 
should say more than to nota the alterations marked 
F are those to make for short necks or square 
shoulders, Eis the normal, and D is suitable for 
Jong necks and sloping shoulders, Our explanation 
of this is that figures with short neoks are thicker 
‘through from side to side, and the long necks 
thinner, and so require the gorge lowered or raised. 
‘There is only one other variation we will note, and 
that is for corpalent and slender waists, and as the 
principle is the satne for both vests and coats, wo 
hhave given the diagracn on a vest, soo diagram 164. 

‘The first thing to decide on is, what will be your 
standard of proportion? As the diagrams re drawn 
out in this book the waist is 4 inchos smaller than 
‘the chest, so that whensver any variation oxista it 
may be distributed at the side, and j at the front, 
‘and the front lengthened at bottom j, and when an 
oxtrems case of corpalency occurs add on rather 
‘more at the front, and take out rather more at the 
side for a very thin one. 
will now briefly point out the remady for a 
fow of the leading misfits and then draw our labours 
to a close by a reference to the economy layson the 
last Plates. 
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‘Thoso may invariably be traced to a too crooked 
shoulder, which has produced » shortness from A 
to Band an exoass of material at 0, the result of 
which is the creases down the front shoulder, 
which haye puzzled so many, the remedy is to lot 
out both forwards and upwards so as to incroase 
the length from A to B, and if considered necessary 
oko off @ small quantity at C, and in most cases 
‘this will prove satisfactory. Of course, like moat 
other defects, it may ariso from other causes, and 
‘amongst theso wo mention a too short collar and 
canvas oF facings twisted, whilst wo have keown a 
too hollow front shoaldsr to produce this. 


Coat Winging away Behl: 
Dia. 156. 


This is « dofect that is often soem in both lounges 
‘and morning coats, and ns {it is one that can easily 
bo romodied, we thought diagram showing how it 
might be restified would be usoful. It generally 
‘arises from a too long front shoulder, or what is 
practioally the samo thing & too short back, for, of 
course, the balanos is governed by the relative 
ongths of the back and front shoulders, consequently 
the corroot altaration is shown on dingram 156, 
‘and which consists in ripping the shoulder through 
and then re-adjusting it when on the figure, ‘This 
is the plan many euttars adopt in order to get the 
correct balance when trying on and 1s undoubtedly 
the most satisfactory plan noxt to dirset msasure- 
ments, This defect sometimes arises from the 
front edge not being propstly worked up, when the 
remedy suggests itself. We now come to deal with 
what is probably ono of the most frequent defects 
mot with in loungs and similar garments, viz. 


Fulness at the Top of Sideseam. 
Dia. 157. 
‘This too “arises from various causes, amongst 
which we may men‘ion « too short front shoulder, 
or what has the sumo effect, « too short collar ; oF 


‘the waist too much suppressed botwoon M and L; 
or it is kept too flat at K, then again it often arises 


iss 


| 
from a difficulty in landing the novessary fulness 
over the blades, and consequently the suppression 
at that part causes the fulness at the back jot the 
seye, in each oase the remedy suggests itself. Some 
adviso the taking out of a wodge as from G to H, 
and which makes the back seam rather round as 
per dot and dash line at Land J, which clears the 
back of soye, but is apt to land surplus length in 
the entre of back; it is always advisable to lat the 
sideseam take the shape shown by the dot and dash 
Tine at K. 

‘This, wo think, will bo sufficient to put tho 
intelligent cutter on the right track, and that is all 
wo desire to do in this work, which is not specially 
dovoted to alterations. If our readers desire a more 
<laborate treatment, they eould not do better than 
Procure a copy of the “ Art of Trying On,” as that 
deals with this branch of our profession in 
thoroughly exhaustive manner, still a hint is often 
sufficient to put the eutter on the right track, 
have selected a few of the most frequent soure 
trouble, and on which we have the most inquiries 
through the Editor's Table. 


Tightness at the Top Button, 
Dia, 158, 


‘This generally arises from a too straight out 
shoulder, in which easo the remedy is, of course, to 
erooken it, ws shown by the dotted lines at that 
part; but this 1s not always the cause ag it often 
‘rises from an insulficioney of room in the sloove 
hhead, this is espeoially the caso when this defeot is 
apparent in ladies’ garments, and as of cours it is 
necessary to troat every dofect in accordance with 
its cause, so the remedy is to increase the width and 
round of the sleeve head. ‘Tho next defect we will 
notice is in connsetion with vests, via. : 


Vests Rising in the Neck when 
Seated. 
Diagram 159. 

‘This is caused through a tightness on the shoulder 
point, and consequently the remady is to let it out 
at that part, the alteration being clearly defined by 
the dot and dash line. The defect arising from the 


‘opposite canse to this is : 
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Vest Standing away in Front. 
Dia. 160. 

‘This arises from a too short” front edge or an 
insufficient length from, the neck, point to the 
bottom, and as will” be seen, the remedy is to 
lengthen it at the neck point as per,dotted line, 


Too Low at the Back of Neck. 
[Diagram 161. 

This defeot can be easily remedied by taking it 
in nt the centte of back and letting ‘it out at” the 
side, 

Creases Across the Front of Vest 
at the Waist. 
Dia, 162. 

This, although by no menns a serious defect, yet 
is u vory'unsightly one, Tt may arise from various 
causes, amongst which we may mention insufficiency 
of spring at the hips, causing the vest to ride up at 
that part, or the customer has drawn the buckle 
fand strap too tight. Or, it may be produced by « 
too long front edge, and of course the remedy in 
each nse suggests itealf. We will now give 


Plan for Lengthening Vest. 
Dia. 163, 


Which, although a very simple mattar, yot is clearly 
fone that {s not ‘universally understood, aa was 


evidenced by the somewhat lengthy discussion that 
took place on this topio at ono of our leading foremen 
tailors’ societios. ‘Tho plan here given is both 
simplo and relinble, It consists in adding on the 
quantity it is desired to lengthen it on the shoulder 
‘as per the sbaded part, and then cut the back across 

as por the shaded part, and open out the pattern 
the Gamo amount as has been added to the shoulder, 
and by this moans the balaneo is presorved, then 
‘add on a little moro spring at the hips. Of course 
it will bo readily followed this will necessitate 
‘8 now back, but wo think that will bo the mont 
satisfactory plan of remedying this defect, 


Too Loose at Top Button. 

Dia, 11 

‘This is often accompanied with looweness round 

the neck. ‘Tho most ready method of altering this 

i to straighton the shoulder as illustrated on diagram 

168, ‘Tho last defect we shall note is in connection 
with sleeves, and shows itself in a series of 


‘The way to remedy this is to sink the forearm aa 
per dotted lines, and if necessary lengthen it at the 


bottom. ‘This, we think, cloves the list of defects |} 
‘we can noto in this work, which has already far 
exoooded the limita wo had intended such a work to 
take. 
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In order to make this work as complete as 
possible, wo have added threo diagrams of lays to 
give cuttors an idea of what we consider economical 
cutting. Eeonomy does not nevessarily consist of 
gotting a sait oat of {the least possible quantity, but 
rather taking it out of the cloth to the best 
advantage, leaving inlays where required,and placing 
the patterns down so that the material is not biased 
in any way. 


Dia. 168. 


This repreaonts @ Boy's Knisker Sait, 24 chost, 
‘out out of 1} yards, the fasings are not large, but 
such is not generally of graat importance. The 
pattorns in every case used for theis diagrams are 
the Tarton’ avn Corres Models. 

This and the next diagram are taken from 
“Hoono:ny in Oatting,” a work overy cutter should 
possoss; and as wo have pat it to an oxtanled tast 
in daily practice at the cutting board, we can spesk 
somowhat authoritatively on its morits, which we 
believe to be of the highsst order, and is a work that 
should be in the hands of every progressive cutter. 


ECONOMY. 


Dia. 169. 

‘This lay represents a Lounge Suiff 28 breast, 24 
long, 37 sidessam, and is taken out of 1} yards, of 
56 inch cloth. For smaller saits of the samo type, 
the length required may be still further reduced by 
mating the top and undersides of the trousers 
change, and putting soat pisces on, that is if the 
length of slosves will admit of it, which they 
generally will in smaller sizes. 


Dia. 170. 

This lay represents a Lounge Jacket Suit, 32 
breast, 26 Jong, 41 sidessam, and is taken out of 2 
yards, 56 inch material. Tis also suitablo for sizes 
pectin ar A saving may bo 
effected by patting top welts or top bands on the 
‘trousers which coald be got between the sleoves and 
the undersides of troasers. It will be noticed that if 
roll is required for the vest a small pioce mast be 
pat on the forepart, 

For larger sizes wo must refer our roaders to the 
work previously mentionsd, and which may be 
obtained from the Tatron axo Curren Office, 
rice 7s. 6d., or post froo 7s. 94. 


RUE 
ce 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


FAYN arranging the figures illustrating 
the various styles, we have thought 
it preferable to group them with a 
view to keeping all of a class together rather 
than placing them in consecutive order, deem- 
they would be of the greatest service to our 
readers in that way, at the same time we have 
followed the consecutive order as near as pos- 
sible, but making it of secondary importance. 
The shaded outline on Fig. 2 illustrates the 
development of corpulency, and which we feel 
sure will be very interesting to a large portion 
of our readers. 


Although we havo spared no pains to make every dotail 
‘as plain as possible in the foregoing pages, yet there will 
probably be many who, cither for want of time or other 
causes, will not be able to produce patiorns of the styles 
required ; such we shall be pleased to hielp as far as possible, 
and Special Patterns of any of the styles illustrated, cut to 
‘own measures, can be bad by rotuen of post frown our office. 
Prices for samo will be: Coats 1s, 2i,; Vests or 
Leggings 6d. ; Trousers or Broeches 1s. 2. 
Invernesses, Cassoeks, or Surplices 1s. 74. 
Little Boys’ Suits (Jacket and Knickers) 1s, 
Highland Doublet and Vest for Little Boys 1 


Many of the styles can be had in Model Patterns at 
much lower rato; for particulars of these see our Chart 
and Catalogue, post free for 1 stamp. 


The John Williamson Company Limited. 
93 & 94 Drury-lane, London, W.C. 
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How to Become a Cutter, 


EASY LESSONS FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS. 


BEING A SYSTEMATIC COURSE OF STUDY IN THE 


SCIENTIFIC & PRACTICAL CUTTING OF ALL KINDS OF TROUSERS. 


(— ILLUSTRATED WITH 80 DIAGRAMS. “Sj 


“1 received the book (Part I. ‘ How to Besome a Cutter") in safety this morning, and I request you to send me 
another at your earliest convenience, as I got that for a f Id like to have one 


j,and having seen it, I sho 
H. F. 6 


myself.” 2, Beaminster 


PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE. 

The present Work is the outcome of an effort on our part to provide a series of simple 
lessons for the young men of our trade who desire to become acquainted with the art of 
cutting Trousers and kindred garments. That they are well calculated to. serve that 
purpose may be gathered from the fact that many have testified to the great assistance 
they were to them when appearing from week to week in the pages of the Tamon ano 

f Ovrrer. The size of the Work is such that it can be carried in a fair size pocket and read 
with ease, It teems with practical hints, and the information it contains is in every way 
reliable. We therefore send it out to the young mon of the trade with confidence, 
believing that it will be of great service to them in helping them to achieve success as 


‘Trouser cutters. 
THE JOHN WILLIAMSON COMPANY LIMITED, 


Pusiisuers. 


IT SHOULD BE READ BY EVERY YOUNG CUTTER 
A VALUABLE BOOK OF RBPBRENCE, SIMPLE, PRACTICAL AND RBLIABLE. 
CAN BE SENT BY RETURN OF POST. 


See Coupon in No. 1,662. 
‘The John Williamson Company, Limited, 98 and 94, Drury Lane, London, W.C, 
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THE TAILOR & CUTTER ACADEMY PROSPECTUS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


No branch of our business has 
advanced more steadily, and 
—reforting to recent seasons —we 
might add, rapidly, than our 
iting Acwdemy. When wo alto 
stato that nino out of every ten of 
the Students enrolled Lavo come 
‘upon the r-commeudation of provi 
fous students, little nore need bo 
aid ax (0 the efflsioncy of the 
tuition, Wo ean fally appreciate 
{tho importance of the step to every 
yyouvg man who has decided upon 
'a cour-o of (nition in eu'ting, With 
many it ise venture which means 
success or failaro in their future 
carsar ; and with many also 
the culminating point of a period 
of industry and saving. No branch 
doen more the object 
fostering care, during the ps 
yours, thau our Cutting Academy, 
‘Tho result of this will be found, to 
some extent, in our prevous pros 
peotuses. Iu the course of tuition, 
ant ‘a the scope of our arrange 
‘mot te, our Aaademy stands unique 


ho cuttingAcadomios of the 
Hence the success of our 
Students in peactioe, and henoe tho 
rpumbors who flock to our Academy 
fovery season npon their recommen 
dation, 

A Student coming to this or any 
other Academy, natueally dosiros 
to koow, an far aa possible, the 
course pucaved, ‘This in tormer 
ays led{to a considorable amount 
of correspondence, Wo have moro 
rocoutly met this by a detailed and 
lusteated prospootus, which cou 
s to wome considerable extent 
the course pursued in the rooms of 
our Academy. This, however, can 
only be fully understood and appre 
ciated by tho Stndont in course of 
tuition, Wo endeavour to combine 
in this prompeotns all that an ip 
tending Stodent can reasonably 
‘expect to kno to the tuition 

ie probable time to acquire 
‘tho art, cost of livin 

‘Those who ean arrange a per. 
sonal interview wo shall be pleased 
to show ovor the promises and an 
swer any questions they may desire 
to ask 


4 OUR CUTTING 


THE ACADEMY PREMISES 


‘Aro situated in as neatly tho centre of London as possible, 

14 abou: balf a mile from Charing Cross Station, and within 

fa fow yards of Somerset House, ‘The Strand, with its surging 

crowd of omnihnses and other vehicl 

ts way aboot 100 vards 

to the south of the offices, 

#0 that whilst we are 

close to the great tide of 
there 


and prdestriaus, sinds 


roar of the wheel which 
‘one experiences in pro 
mises siiuated on the 
main arteries of London 
thoronghfaros. Drury 
[Lane hes undergone con: 
siderable changes daring 
the past fow years, and 
many a bit of Old 
London alive with quaint 
history, bas passed away 
in the improvements 
which havo re-modelled 
that particolar part sae- 
rounding our offices, So 
that instond of gazing on 
old curiosity shops, oar 
Students now look on 
the flue now promises of 
‘Monsrs. Hart, Son, Peard, 
‘and Uo,, tho eelebrated 
makers" of high - class 
burch fittings in be 
‘and other metals. 
easy b 
Students to either the 
West End or tho City, 
and some who like to 
tako a little walk in their 
dinner hon, take a stroll 
round that particular 
quarter of the Wort End 
whore such tailors as 
Poole’a, Hills, Meyer and 
Mortimer's, &o., earry on 
their business, and in 
the vicinity of which 
much fashionable tailor 
ing can be soon in woat. 
‘The premisos being 
Dailt expressly for the 
Academy and our general 
business, every modern 
conveuicnes has been utilised to impart both comfort aud 
eflicieney to every department. A large portion is necessarily 
devoted to the Academy, and consists of four rooms, two of 
thoso being for the young men, ono of the others being reserved 
cially for ladies, ‘The rooms are lofty and well ventilated, 
‘The Students undergo tuition in the two larger rooms, but one 
forms the Lectare Hall. Our first picture shows the Cutting 
Room on the first floor. The photographer found it would be 
impossible to photograph this room with the Stadents in it, a 


ACADEMY PROSPECTUS, 


the pocoliar angle at which i har to be taken r <cositated an 
txposaco of half an hour, So this had to be {aken whilo the 
Students bad gone to dinner, A glance at this will at onc 
show ihat very possible care in taken to make tho roois 
healthy, and to rurroand them with proper sani'ary conveni 
nce, which latter anv onder the sopervision of the enginver of 

the premises. Is will be 
asily understrod there 
inn great dificalty in 
photographing the inside 
of a room so as to convey 
f good idea of its size, 
Tn this cate there ix one 
cutting table that only 
thows at the bottom 
forner, thin heinx faced 
by three large windows 
Tm all thera aco fivo win 
dows to each of the large 
Caiting Rooms, this 
rmokiog thom vory light 
find. at the mame time 
facilitating. the  ventile 
sion 

‘Tho upper room is 
arranged somewhat 
difforently to the lover 
fone, no aa to allow of it 
boing speedily cleared for 
Jootnron aud exhibitions 
Thin tho same sino ax the 
lower ‘room, bat being 
forthor away fromthe 
treet in aned fo to le 
{tees and addresses, Oue 
fecond picture shows the 
topper room ready for ® 
Lantern Lectare. The 
foroen in Bxed at tbo en 
of the ball, and tho pic 
fron aro project 
by a very powerfal Inn 
Urn, by the aid of the 
oxy bydeogon limelight 
‘Tho aubjoots vary. eon 

erably, wx our Slabs 
ot Subjects how. Os 
this ocensin it in" Gen 
Nlomen's “Garments, fo 
Evening Drew." The 
tid, i most eases bave 
taen specially. prepared 
from photoysayhe take 
direct! On another occa 
tion the subject will be 
"Xoatomy, and the 
Lossone it Peaches,” the 
iilatrations eis! pro 
Auced tally lies feo 
pecially prepared dea 
ioga by tho bess artists, then‘enabling the Student to form ax 
128. cP the tramowoek au Corslopmedt of the body equal to 
tal of life models. As wo giva a complete lis of tae leatures 
Tier, wo will not dwell farther ou this phase, a8 alan 
St the ilestratns will how the eonvenionge! and accormeds 
tion there w in the Lectare Room. 

‘ua te smaller rooms wo need not dwell, beyond stating thoy 
are uvod for special lesson in special subject, such as practical 
Wlcring or measuring in connection with competitioas, &, or 
ythiog that would obly be of interest to the fow, or when i 
{PYosired to havo only a few stndenta present 
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TERMS FOR TUITION. couple of days' preparation at the Academy before sitting for 

‘Tho Student baviog made arrangements by letter, and decided _the Examination, thas enabling thew, if they pass successfully, 

upon taking © course of lowons at the Academy, presents the opportnoity of securing ove of oar beautifully eugraved 
himself at 98, Drury-lave, end upon stating his business is diplomas 


introduced to the Secre- ‘Tho Student having 
tary or the Editor, to g paid bis feo, is intro: 
whom he states his re. duced to tho bead 
quirements, and pa} teacher, who then con: 
the nocomary fees, duets him to the Catting 

For special casos ape Rooms, Ia the busy 
cial terms will be season thew rooms pre: 


‘weranged according to went a very animated 


eoquiroments. The appearance, ‘Toro aro 

above includes lossons in Students of all sizos and 

cutting all kinds of gar. all agos, from she youth 

yents mado by tailor who has but lately lett 

inclading Ladiew’,Gents,’ school to tha man whove 
Military, hair is already’ tinted 
et Dre by the silver of 


Eoglixnmen, Soo'chmen, 
Irishmen, | Wel brea, 
Americans, Gurmans, 
Frenchmen, B lvians, 
Italians, Indians, 
Africans, Australians, 
New Zealanders —indeod 
it is difficult to reckon 
up the various national 
ties which aro almost 


in all the variction of 
each cla far an 
the term of tuition and 
the Student's capacity 
will allow; and os a 
large number of these 
garments are cab in our 
Catiing rooms every 
day, the Students have 
an opportanity of aequir 


ing a knowledge ofall branches of the trade, which, for com- continuously represented in the Academy. 
platonoss, isnot fo be found in any other School of Cutting. ome to the Acadomy with a cerisin amount of knowlodce, 
Cutters’ Diplomas. ‘One fa a good trousers tan, another is a Gret-rate tailors third 

‘The foo for examining cutters who desire a diploma, and inaclover draftsman, another has no knowlege whatover of 


‘who have been in practice for some times 80'-, which inaludes _ tailoring, consequently the progress made varies considerably. 
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Bat whatever his previous knowledge may be be is soon 
set to work studying those garments which he doos not 
understand. 

An umual “birds of a feather flock together," and 
in the barmony of s kindred soul the stadent often finds 
considerable help, ‘Tbe first introduction to the Cutting 
Room, fall of strargers, tall” engeged"in the d'fferont 
stages ‘of tuition, ~ 
and on different 
garments, is in 
many cares, 
little embarrass 


what with the in- 
terest takon in the 


work, and the 
geniality of the 
students, the now 
comer soon feels 
at home. By the 
plato wo gave on 
page 4 a glimpse 
is obtained of the 
upper Outting 


Room as 
from thedoor, from 
which it will be 


soon theroina busy 
‘seone, Ench is in- 
tent on his own 


work, Ono is curtixe wow 1 
measuring a fellow 
Student, another is 


practising what he 
han boon shown, 
whilst others aro 
receiving leesous 
from the teachers, 
The 
First Lesson 

Geverally takos 
the form of a les- 
‘ad theimportance 
of getting a correct 
idea of the eusto 
mors require. 
ments. Ourmetbod 
at teaching is that 
of individaal in- 
straction, with oo- 
ceasiopal lessons in 
class form. Thi 

will bo readily 
gathered from the 
illustrations. A 
‘young man has jast arrived, and he his decided to start 
fn coats, and here we see the teacher showing bim how 
to take the measures; and as this is a somembat 
interesting operation, one or two of the others are 
looking on whilst others aro being shown how to draft 


some part of garment according to the stage they 
have reached. ‘The importance of correct messuren 
having been emphasised, and the Studentibaving taken 
the place of the teacher, and tried his hand whilst the 
teasher looks on and suggests improvements in manner 
cr moth~d ashe thioks hest, he is then ready to proceed. 
Many of our Stu- 
dents when they 
arrivebavealrendy 
acquired the art of 
measaring, im 
which caso it is 
‘unnecessary to do 
more than call 
attention to it. Wo 
aroalways desirous 
of advancing our 
Students as fast 
‘as possible, 40 that 
satinfied they have 
acquired one lor 
son we proceed 
with the next. It 
js, however, the 
common — expe: 
320 of all tench: 
fers that Students 
want to tackle the 
dificnlt before 
theyhave mastered 
the easy; and as 


the 
Tosson again and 
again, we ovca. 


sionally find Sta 
dents (moxtly very 
young ones) who 
fare always ready 
forsomethingfresh 
long before they 


have thoroughly 
mastered the pre 
enti lesson; this 


is what we have 
to guard against 
Tha only royal 
rod to learning 
catting, as protty 
well everyshing 
else, is hard work. 
‘Tho lomon has to 
be learnt line upon 
line and precept 
upon procopt, if it 
is to be of good servico in practice; and our aim 
from first to last is to build on a solid foundation, 
getting the Stadent to master cach lesson ere he passes 
the next. With that end in view be is required to 
take note of each lesson be learns, drawing diagram, &c., 
fas tay be required, 
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Jn some eases this is rapid, in others it is slow; 
depends on previous experience and 
personal talent. Wo, however, seldom complain of 
fa Stadent being slow. Some of the most succesefal 
Students wo have bad at the Academy bave been 
slow, but their work bas invariably been solid 
Students as a rale, aro eager to make progress. 


so much 


Commencing at the very beginning if necessary, and 
explaining exch point as he proceeds in after drafts to 
II in the details, and explain the manipulation 
that will be necessary to bring the garments out 
to perfection, ‘These Intter lessons are often listened 


made, It is just this feature that enables us to achieve 
such snocess with our Students, Their intelligence is 
appealed to, and they are always impressed with this 
fact, that although the systems taught are ax perfect 
as it is possible for any systems to be, yet the system 
only a means to an ond, and that it requires an inteli 
ent mind and a trained eye, as well as a good 

to produse a satisfactory fit that will please the customer, 
One system of 


Class Teaching 
Which occasionslly takes the place of direct tesching, 
censblesus to deal with many subjects that would be 
quite outside the range of possibility if individual 
teaching alone was resorted to; but as our accom 
modation ix abundant, Students who bave no desire 
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‘on with the greatost interest and although intended for 
the special benefit of some one particular Student, 
the others hearing what is going on, occasionally 
ether round in the maunor shown in the illustra. 
tion, which is reproduced from a photograph taken 
while such a lesson was proceeding. One great 
feataro of the tuition at our Cutting Academy is 
found in a reason being given for all that ix d 
We do not believe in teaching such and such a thing 
because we find it to be #0, bat wo go beneath the 
surface, and explain the underlying principles on a 
proper sciontific basis, showing the Stadents the why 
fand wherefore for each angle, curve or swoep that is 
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to take ap the eubjeot treated of in this way, may 
proceed with their individual studies as usual. 

Amongst the subjects treated of in class form aro 
Catting by Block Patterns; Alterations, and how to 
‘avoid them. Defects and their remedies; Knotty 
Questions, such as Straightness wad Crookedness, or 
Openness and Closeness, which may be exercising the 
minds of the Students at the time. Another popular 
subject is “Trying on," and this we have selected 
tas the subject of ons of Our pictures. A coat has been 
Prepared in the most approved mauner, and is then 
Placed on the figure, which may be one of the Students 
‘themselves, or one of the teachers. 

(To be continued) 


FRE FESTHIONY OF EXPERIENCE * 


FROM SOME S THOSE WHO HAVE TAKEN A COURSE OF TUITION AT TBE ACADEMY. 


“ GexruEons,—My term of tuition having expired, I feel 
‘well able to form an opinion respecting the character and leading 
features connected therewith. I hereby expres in words, being 
conly one portion of what I might express by convermtion, 
‘which I feel not only my privilege bat alto my duty, in onder to 


Tiacup, Lancashire, BM” 


Gnarusntes—It fe wth the gat pews I Ree bar 
testimony to the edueational cbarncter of the Drary Lave 

ieee uaa nsec ruomngalt ion tocies 
“uy abd shoold Tbe called upon a any fetre time to tnpart 
yadanee to any aspirant in x cutting carer, I shall deem it 


Tam, yours ke, 
‘Newenstle-on-Tye, 


“Sins,—I cannot leave this Academy without thanking you 
{or the special attention you bave bestowed opon me daring my 
tuition, Teed to say that it as folly gove beyood my expecta 
tion, and I think that your leetares are of great valoe, both in 


‘think if they were to come to this Academy for few lewoot 
they would say that it took m great deal of time and art, which 
iv one of the chief featares to tam oat a garment worth looking 
‘at =I remain, yours traly, 

“Macelenield, 53H" 


* Geatlemen,—On completion of my term of tition, 1 consider 
‘it my day, and also pleasare, to express my opinion to which 1 
think Lean lay elim, on account of having been in schools of 
fart in different coantris, and I bare moch pleasare in saying 
that I have never seen more able and ‘teachers than, 
thove employed at thie Academy. I feel now to be well able to 
stand by entters of some years’ stoding, #0 please accept my 
warmet thanks for the interes taken by You—T remain, =. 
‘Aberdare. W. HL” 


“ Guyrneans,—I cannot lave this Academy withoat adding 
‘word of testimony to the ecient way the teachers have in 
‘teaching the art of eatting; it is in sach a manner that any oe 
can lourn if they have any gift at all. The lectures are a grand 


their 
‘teaching and helping me to get a berth —Yours faithfully, 
TLaleenter. AQ 
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